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The Literary Week. 


We have received the following appeal in favour of a 
public memorial to the late Mr. Robert Buchanan—it 
is signed by the Rev. Thomas Varney, of Southend, where 
Buchanan spent several years of his life, and Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan : 

It has been suggested to us that the residents of this town 
would be pleased to see steps taken towards a public 
memorial to so distinguished a man, and we have good reason 
to believe that such a movement would meet with a generous 
response. But, sir, it seems to us that in the case of a poet 
of such eminence as Robert Buchanan a memorial of this 
sort should not be confined to any particular town. 

Will you therefore favour us by inserting this letter, and 
by allowing us to say that the Mayor of Southend-on-Sea 
(J. Francis, Esq., J.P., Wilson-road, Southend-on-Sea) has 
kindly consented to act as treasurer, and any contributions 
forwarded to him will be duly acknowledged in the public 


press ? 

We should like to add that this letter has the approval of 
Mr. Buchanan’s relatives, who hope, however, that the 
response will be marked, not by the extent of the amount 
subscribed, but by the number of subscribers. They venture 
to suggest, therefore, that subscriptions be limited to a com- 
paratively small sum, so that Mr. Buchanan’s humble 
admirers (of whom there are many) may not hesitate to 
contribute their mite. 


Tue well-known author of the famous book, Siberia and 
the Exile System, Mr. George Kennan, who so freely and 
adversely criticised the methods of the Russian authorities, 
entered Russia through Finland about a fortnight ago. 
lle assumed that, as several years have passed since the 
book was published, and a new set of officials has sprung 
up, he would be unmolested; but on Friday he was 
visited at the Hotel d’'Angleterre by a detective, who told 
him that he must consider himself under arrest in his 
room for the day, and then in the evening conducted 
him to the railway station, whence he was sent across 
the frontier. It is thought that an article with reference 
to him which appeared the other day in the Paris edition 
of the New York Herald accounts for the attention paid 
to him by the Government. In the article it was stated 
that it was audacity on Mr. Kennan’s part to go to 
Russia, and surprise was expressed at his being allowed 
to remain there after the exposures in his book, which 
has been translated into several Furopean languages. 


Am Bard, which has for subsidiary title Ar Tir agus 
ar Teanga, is the latest born of magazines, and is devoted 
to Gaelic. It is not all Gaelic, however: 


With this number of Am Bard the youthful Cuchulain— 
fortissimus heros Scotorum—enters upon the second day of 
his life. His birth, as we have said, was difficult, and not 
unaccompanied by danger to the infant hero; but the 
morrow finds him refreshed and strengthened indeed. 
Following the precedent established by his illustrious 
ancestor, he has already begun to work miracles, risin 
irresistibly from his cradle and crushing under his thigh 
the heads of two saucy cld-bhuailtean that were brought 


him to play with. However, like the magnanimous nephew 
of King Conor, he is not given to boasting. 


This masterful babe has our good wishes. 


Mr. W. P. James pertinently points out that the “ true 
story” of the publication of John Inglesant given by 
Mr. Linnell to the Atheneum a fortnight ago, directly 
contradicts the oft-repeated story that the book was 
rejected by James Payn as “reader” for Messrs. Smith, 
Elder. Mr. Linnell expressly stated: “The MS. was 
never sent to any publisher.” It is known, however, that 
Mr. Linnell advised Mr. Shorthouse to send a copy of the 
book to Messrs. Smith, Elder. Perhaps this privately 
printed copy was regarded by the firm as an offer of the 
book for publication ; but Mr. Linnell, who knows all the 
facts, will doubtless furnish an exact explanation. 





A younG writer of promise who hopes to hit the public 
taste with a novel is in these days provided with a kind 
of Morris tube, represented by the small committee of 
taste before whom his advance sheets come. ‘ Those 
who have read the advance sheets” is the now familiar 
designation of the said committee, which may be taken 
to consist of the publisher, at least two readers, a wife 
or two, and half-a-dozen people who had no claim to 
see the MS., and are sworn to secrecy. Be this as it 
may, “0.0.” of the Sketch, writes: “T hear great things of 
a novel, Zhe Potter and the Clay, which is to be issued in 
the autumn. The author is a girl just out of her teens, 
but those who have read the advance sheets of her first 
book are confident that it will create something of a sensa- 
tion. It is a romance of military life in India, and tells 
of the magnificent struggle of a young officer between love 
and honour.” 


The same literary gossiper tells an amusing story 
in connection with the dispute between Messrs. Pearson 
and Mr. Hall Caine, whose novel, Zhe Eternal City, has 
been issued this week. A resident in the island gave a 
Douglas bookseller an order to send him the Lady’s 
Magazine for twelve months. He now refuses to pay 
for the subscription, as he contends he ordered the 
magazine solely to read The Eternal City, and that when 
the story was stopped the Zady’s Magazine was not accord- 
ing to its original promise and prospectus. The book- 
seller is suing for the amount of the subscription, and 
ihe case is to be most vigorously defended. 


From Messrs. Newnes comes the announcement of a new 
quarterly publication, to be entitled 7'he Ideal. Sach 
issue‘is to contain forty pages of text, and a number of 
illustrations produced in as perfect a manner as possible, 
including not less than eight full-page etchings, photo- 
gravures, and mezzotints. Where it appears desirable, the 
illustrations will be reproduced in colour, and the letter- 
press is to be printed on hand-made paper. Sumptuous- 
ness appears to be the aim of the publishers, both in 
matter and price. The latter is fixed at thirty-eight 
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guineas for the four parts, or ten guineas for a single 
part. 


Tue Linen Hall Library, Belfast, has lately received 
from Mrs. Burns Thomas a number of books and pictures 
relating to her great-grandfather, Robert Burns. Among 
them is a volume of pamphlets, which belonged to the 
poet, containing documents on the relations between the 
Scottish Parliament and Charles I., published in Edin- 
burgh in 1640; an addition of Smectymnuus, printed in 
Edinburgh in 1708, ete. Another interesting book is A 
Manual of Religious Belief, written by William Burns, 
the poet’s father, for the instruction of his children. 
Another is the Bible of Mrs. Everitt, the donor’s mother, 
presented to her by her grand-uncle, Robert Armour, the 
brother of “Bonnie Jean.” Among the pictures are an 
engraving of the original portrait of Burns, by Nasmyth, 
in the National Gallery of Scotland, and an engraving by 
Bengo of a picture of Burns by Hahnisch. In addition to 
this gift, the library possesses a valuable collection of 
books, pamphlets, and pictures, acquired a short time ago 
from Mr. Andrew Gibson, the well-known authority on 
Burns literature. 


Tue letter issued from the Works Department of the 
Town Hall, at Westminster, to the second-hand booksellers 
in Charing Cross-road, comes at a moment when we have 
to deplore the final closing of Holywell-street. Here is 
the text of the note: 

Srr,—I am directed by the City Council to call atten- 
tion to the projecting shelves placed outside your premises, 
illegally, and to the obstruction of the public way ; and to 
require the removal of the projections—Your obedient 
servant, JoHN Hunt, Town Clerk. 

There has naturally been a general outcry, both on the 
part of booksellers and bookbuyers against what appears 
to be an arbitrary and foolish regulation; a regulation 
which we believe, however, will never be put in force. 
We cannot coneeive how the narrow tasting-shelves of 
literature in the Charing Cross-road can be described as 
an obstruction. The thoroughfare is wide, and not by any 
means overwhelmed with traffic; furthermore, the right 
to have these shelves constitutes part of the value of the 
premises, and to abolish them thus summarily would be 
to injure seriously a particular and most innocent. trade. 
It would, indeed, be bad public policy to do away with 
what may be regarded as an inexpensive aid to the 
Education Department. Are we no longer to see Lamb’s 
“ poor gentry, who, not having wherewithal to buy or hire 
a book, filch a little learning at the open stalls”? There 
are many other matters, which constitute real abuses, to 
which the Works Department might profitably devote at- 
tention. 


In a note in the British Weekly, on a new translation 
of Salammbé, Tan Maclaren says: “It seems, indeed, im- 
possible for any novelist to interest his readers in life long 
ago, for however much we appreciate the accuracy of the 
staging, we are always outside the characters.” This, if 
it were true, were a hard saying, but is it true? The 
changelessness of human nature is the theme of novelists, 
and whether the subject be the revolt of the Carthaginian 
mercenaries, in the third century. B.¢., or a revolt of paid 
workers to-day, the essentials remain the same. If the 
writer fails, it is because his grip of life is weak, or he 
overlays his work with wearisome detail. Mr. Ian 
Maclaren’s remarks, for a countryman of Scott, strike us 
as particularly unfortunate. 


In a recent issue of the Daily News, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton has an admirable and timely article on “The 
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Position of Sir Walter Scott.” Mr. Chesterton is a critic 
to be reckoned with; he has the broad outlook which is 
so necessary, yet so rare, as well as the fine simplicity 
which sees to the core of things. He contends that if 
Scott is neglected to-day, it can only be because modern 
readers have lost touch with the true spirit of romance: 


Walter Scott is a great, and, therefore, mysterious man. 
He will never be understood until Romance is understood, 
and that will be only when Time, Man, and Eternity are 
understood. To say that Scott had more than any other 
man who ever lived a sense of the romantic seems, in these 
days, a slight and superficial tribute. The whole modern 
theory arises from one fundamental mistake—the idea that 
romance is in some way a playing with life, a figment, a 
conventionality, a thing upon the outside. No genuine 
criticism of romance will ever arise until we have grasped the 
fact that romance lies not upon the outside of life, but abso- 
lutely in the centre of it. The centre of every man’s 
existence is a dream. Death, disease, insanity, are merely 
material accidents, like toothache or a twisted ankle. That 
these brutal forces always besiege and often capture the 
citadel does not prove that they are the citadel. The boast 
of the realist (applying what the reviewers call his scalpel) 
is that he cuts into the heart of life ; but he makes a very 
shallow incision if he only reaches as deep as habits and 
calamities and sins. Deeper than all these lies a man’s 
vision of himself, as swaggering and sentimental as a penny 
novelette. 





Scorr did not pile incident upon incident, he gave time 
for the blood to dry upon the sword ; “the deeper presence 
of romance is far better felt when the sword is at the 
hip, ready for innumerable adventures, too tremendous to 
be pictured.” And again: “Romance, indeed, does not 
consist by any means so much in experiencing adventures 
as in being ready for them.” That, it seems to us, is 
perfectly true, and also the following: 


There is one quality which is supreme and continuous in 
Scott which is little appreciated at present. One of the 
values we have really lost in recent fiction is the value of 
eloquence. The modern literary artist is compounded of 
almost every man except the orator. Yet Shakespeare and 
Scott are certain] alike in this—that they could both, if 
literature had failed, have earned a living as professional 
demagogues. The feudal heroes in the “ ed Novels” 
retort upon each other with a passionate dignity, haughty, 
and yet singularly human, which can hardly be paralleled 
in political eloquence except in Julius Cwsar. With a cer- 
tain fiery impartiality which stirs the blood, Scott distri- 
butes his noble orations equally among saints and villains. 
He may deny a villain every virtue or triumph, but he 
cannot endure to deny him a telling word ; he will ruin a 
man, but he will not silence him. In truth, one of Scott’s 
most splendid traits is his difficulty—or, rather, incapacity— 
for despising any of his characters. He did not scorn the 
most revolting miscreant as the realist of to-day commonly 
scorns his own hero. Though his soul may be in rags, every 
man of Scott can speak like a king. 


Mr. Chesterton’s appreciation by no means blinds him to 
Scott’s faults ; he admits him to be “an unequal and chaotic 
writer,” but his immeasurable zest and vitality carry him 
into the very strongholds of romance . 


Mr. Cuartes Wuisiey gave us a Book of Scoundrels 
five years ago. Mr. Max Beerbohm has now written a 
Book of Rascals. - There seems to be no opportunity of 
splitting hairs about these semi-synonyms, for we are told 
that this book of Rascals is “a series of sketches of 
famous scoundrels, from Jonathan Wild to the Tichborne 
Claimant.” 


Tux revolt against the use of advertisements in literature 
seems to be making headway in America. The New York 
Nation has a scathing article on the subject, entitled, 
“Every Author His Own Press Agent.” After pointing 


out that the author is nearly as much to blame as the 











publisher for the undignified methods now used to catch 
the eye of the reading public, the Nation traces the history 
of the change very amusingly : 
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It is high time that something was said and something 
done, if possible, to bring home to publishers the discredit: 
able get-up of many modern works. . . . Cheap books, of 


The change in the attitude"of the’author is illustrated by 
a little incident which occured in London’in 1858—a pre- 
historic age, as far as the art of advertising is concerned. 
Edmund Yates then wrote, for a periodical called Town 
Talk, a short account of Thackeray’s personal appearance 
and his literary successes. To be sure, the sketch was not 
wholly flattering, but so much the better, for no one could 
then accuse it of being simply a puff. What was Thackeray’s 
proper course under the circumstances? No enlightened 
man in this year of grace 1901 will hesitate for a moment to 
say that he should have clipped the article and sent it with 
his own photograph to his publishers, Bradbury and Evans. 
They should have ordered immediately five hundred proof- 
slips and mailed one to each newspaper in the United 
Kingdom, with some such circular as this : 

“Dear Sir,— Since we advertise freely in your columns, 
you will probably wish to reprint in whole or in part, with 
proper credit to Town Talk, the enclosed sketch of Mr. 
Thackeray, whose popular novel, The Virginians, we are now 
publishing in monthly parts at 1s. each. The sale of this 
work is, as you doubtless know, absolutely unprecedented in 
the book trade. If you can use a cut we shall be happy to 
send you, carriage prepaid, an excellent electrotype portrait 
of Mr. Thackeray. [Was this before the days of electro- 
types?] Trusting you will do your best for us, and will 
send us a marked copy, we remain, your obedient servants, 

“ BRADBURY AND Evans.’ 


Incredible as it may seem, however, nothing of the kind 
happened. Thackeray did not even offer Mr. Yates an 
autograph copy of The Newcomes. Instead, he demanded 
that Mr. Yates should apologise for printing facts about 
the colour of his hair and his manner of speech, learned in 
the “poe! of the Garrick Club, of which both were 
members. Evidently Thackeray was labouring under the 
delusion that an author is a member of a learned profession, 
bound by some such fantastic code as that of reputable 
doctors and lawyers. It is conceivable that if he had seen 


course, cannot be expected to be other than cheap and 
shoddy in these particulars, however artistic and fair their 
outer presentment may be ; though, strange to say, some ot 
the really cheap books are wonderfully tough, and stand 
handling well. But when one pays six shillings for a 
novel it seems to us not unreasonable that the book should 
be expected to hold together for, let us say, half-a-dozen 
perusals at least. Judged by this surely not wildly extra- 
— standard of durability, a great number of books at 
and about this price will be found wanting. But when 
really expensive works, ranging in cost from fifteen shillings 
to pounds, are issued in this shoddy manner, we feel that, 
as librarians, we are justly entitled to complain. Our 
readers will be able to recall many recent examples of the 
kind of thing we refer to, in all classes of literature, but we 
have specially in mind some of the fine-art monographs 
that have been issued from the press during the last two or 
three years. Apart from the bad stitching, and the fact 
that a heavy volume is attached to its case by mull and 
paper alone, the valuable plates—always a source of weak- 
ness—are innocent of guards, and, worse than all, the paper 
is all “surface,” with no wear in it. This means that the 
book—which has, perhaps, cost three, four, or even _ five 
guineas—has to be rebound or recased before it is good for 
anything, which entails not only extra expense, but an irri- 
tating delay, before it can be put into circulation. And the 
badness of the paper is, of course, irremediable. 





Even in America they are finding out the emptiness of 
the Omar Khayyam craze. Our readers would hardly 
believe the lengths to which it has been carried in the 
States. We have not seen the volume (7he Ruhacyat, 
H. O. Sheppard, Chicago), to which the following abbre- 
viated remarks, from the pen of Mr. Edgar Saltus, in the 
New York Journal’s literary supplement, refer; but the 
free-and-easiness of his language is open to reproval : 


on every bill-board the legend, “Read The Virginians! A 
Great Historical Novel! Incidents of the French and 
Indian War! Brilliant Characterisation of George Washing- 
ton!” he would have felt as horrified as the President of 
the New York Academy of Medicine if he saw his name on 
a poster in every street-car with the advice, “Go to Dr. —— 
for Appendicitis! Operations While You Wait!” But we 
have left Thackeray’s benighted notions far behind us. 








Mr. T. Epwarps Jones writes from Ipswich: “The 
following I take from my common-place book, written 
eighteen years ago, and I should be happy to find 
it was even now the means of sending further readers to 
Bailey’s ‘Festus,’ which recently has been written of so 
much ” : 

HELEN : Our life is comely as a whole ; nay, more, 
Like rich brown ringlets, odd hairs all gold. 
We women have four seasons, like the year. 
Our spring is in our lightsome girlish days, 
When the heart laughs within us for sheer joy ; 
Ere yet we know what love is or the ill 
Of being loved by those whom we love not. 
Summer is when we love and are beloved, 
And seems short ; from its very splendour seems 
To pass the quickest ; crowned with flowers it flies. 
Autumn, when some young thing with tiny hands, 
And rosy cheeks, and flossy tendrilled locks, 
Is wantoning about us day and night. 
And winter is when those we love have perished ; 
For the heart ices then. And the next spring 
Is in another world, if one there be. 
Some miss one season, some another ; this 
Shall have them early, and that late ; and yet 
The year wear round with all as best it may. 
There is no rule for it ; but in the main 
It is as I have said. 


We are accustomed to think that the modern book is 
very well designed and manufactured, but librarians 
think otherwise. A leading organ of the profession says : 








There is a malady known to pathologists as epilepsy of 
the epiglottis. We have symptoms of this complaint every 
time a new version of the Rubaiyat appears. We had a 
touch of it when the first dishwater was produced. We 
suffered at the spectacle of the succeeding slabs of veal and 
now nausea overcomes us again, for here is more drivel on 
an altar which should be sacred to every poetaster, however 
cheap. 

The present sacrilege, an anonymous Chicago production, 
deserves every kind of reception except perusal. From the 
mawkishness of the binding on through the abomination of 
its letterpress down to the petty misdemeanor of its illustra- 
tions it constitutes our beau ideal of what bad taste should 


But it will have its uses. Though just what it would not 
be honest to state. 

Last year or the year before a pay plodder produced 
an historical novel. The wretched book took. Now we are 
all so swamped by similar rubbish that History herself has 
become a horror. 

Prophesying along these lines, it is easy to foresee that, in 
view of the Rubaiyat inundation, sooner or later FitzGerald 
will be hated for having turned a dead bard into a noxious 
fad. 

“Save Goodness only,” sang Omar, “there is nothin 
good.” And what goodness could he or anyone possessed o 
as much taste as would fit on the head of a pin find in the 
present dilution or in the brew of the scavengers that have 
preceded it ? ; 

When verse is not impeccable it has no excuse for being. 
It is true that as verse goes the original itself is not first 
chop. Sense it contains and profound philosophy with it, 
but you must fumble for the plums through layers of 
platitude. 

But here is the gist of it all. Those plums FitzGerald 
took and through a wizardry of his own turned into jewels. 
He did better by Omar than Omar did for himself. _ 

Though Prof. Cowell got to the grave before him, it was 
he who resurrected the corpse, revamped it, tore the shroud 
of platitudes aside and set the Tentmaker’s tent with colours 
which it never knew. 
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The necromancy of the performance was applauded by all 
the world. And now to what base uses the grave has come 
this latest of its many defilements shows. ; 

Obviously if this sort of thing is to continue the day is 
not distant when the Rubaiyat will be in letters what the 
“Carnival de Venise” is in music—a gem lost in the mire of 
its various and villainous variations. 


Mr. Saltus is quite right. We will overlook his ink- 
slinging excesses. 


Tue Shanklin Gazette prints an article by Dr. Dabbs, in 
which he comments on the “ unconscious poetry” which is 
to be found in certain classic novels. He selects, in illus- 
tration of this, a passage from Barnaby Rudge, which, 
spaced as blank verse, runs thus: 

He raised 

His head ; gazed upward at the quiet sky, 

Which seemed to smile upon the earth in sadness, 

As if the night, more thoughtful than the day, 

Looked down in sorrow on the sufferings 

And evil deeds of men ; and felt its peace 

Sink deep into his heart. He, a poor idiot, 

Caged in his narrow cell, was as much lifted 

Up to God, while gazing on that wild 

Light, as the freest and most favoured man 

In all the spacious city ; and in his ill- 

Remembered prayer, and in the fragment of . 

The childish hymn, with which he sung and crooned 

Himself asleep, there breathed as true a spirit 

As ever studied homily expressed, 

Or old cathedral arches echoed. 
Dickens, in this respect, was certainly a great sinner; the 
passage could be paralleled from almost any of the novels, 
particularly the later ones. His sentimental passages 
often have a tendency to slip into metre; one has only to 
read him aloud to become rather painfully aware of this. 
As to the unconsciousness of the mannerism, we are not 
xo sure. Was Blackmore unconscious of it in Lorna 
Doone’? It is certainly a blot upon an otherwise almost 
perfect. book. 








Bibliographical. 


We are told that Mr. Henley’s forthcoming volume of 
poems is to include his epilogues to “Beau Austin” and 
* Admiral Guinea.” [I was not aware that he had written 
anything of the kind. He did, indeed, pen a prologue to 
“ Beau Austin,” which is printed along with the text of the 
play. There has been rather a revival of the prologue and 
epilogue of late years. Mr. Swinburne, it will be remem- 
bered, wrote a couple of prologues for performances of the 
Elizabethan Stage Society .(“ Dr. Faustus” and “The 
Spanish Gipsy”); Mr. Watts-Dunton wrote an epilogue 
for an open-air representation of Banville’s “ Le Baiser” ; 
and there are other modern instances which I cannot recall 
ut this moment. It is not likely, however, that the revival 
will last. Present-day audiences are too impatient to 
tolerate either prologue or epilogue; they are in a hurry to 
see the curtain rise, and equally in a hurry to get away 
even before the curtain falls. A collection of the best pro- 
logues and epilogues in the language would be an interesting 
work. Who will compile it? Meanwhile, there is a little 
book on the history of the subject which the author (if he 
he alive) might well reprint. It is very readable. 

Mr. Fraser Rae’s projected edition of the plays of Sheridan 
will be welcome tn so far as it is, I understand, to be based 
on the author's MSS. (or prompt-books?). One would certainly 
like to have a text which we could be sure Sheridan accepted 
as the right one. Otherwise, there are editions of the plays 
galore. There was one quite recently in the Macmillan 
“English Classics” series—a careful reproduction of the 
best of the early editions. ,That ought to satisfy most 
people. But, in truth, during the last ten or eleven years, 


Sheridan’s plays have been much exploited. Messrs. Chatto 
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issued them in 1890. In 1891 they engaged the active 
attention of Messrs. Ward and Lock, Walter Scott, and 
Gibbings. Messrs. Routledge reprinted them in 1892. 
Then, in 1897, came a reprint of a compact edition of the 
Works which Messrs. Chatto had published originally in 
1874. This is excellently adapted for the general reader. 

The name of “ Max Adeler” is not riearly so well known 
in England as that of “ Mark Twain,” but there was a time 
when his books sold over here freely. In the late ’seventies 
and early ’eighties there were many English editions of his 
Old Fogey, his Elbow Room, his Out of the Hurly Burly, his 
Random Shots, his Transformations, and so forth. In 1898 
there were new editions of the Hlbow Room and the Hurly 
Burly, while last year there were reprints of the Hurly 
Burly and the Random Shots. This would seem to suggest 
that he still has a public in England, though probably not 
so large a one as when he first appealed to English 
readers. The taste for American humour seems to have 
gone off somewhat ; we raise our own “ humourists ” now. 

Among Messrs. Macmillan’s announcements is one of a 
new translation of poems by Victor Hugo. This, if well 
done, thould be a benefaction for those who cannot read the 
poems in the original. Not much of Hugo's verse is 
accessible in English. Fragments from his Legends and 
Lyrics appeared in 1894, but that was all in the ‘nineties. 
In the ’eighties we had the versions by Dean Carrington 
(1885), and Selections, Chiefly Lyrical, Translated by Various 
Authors (1885 also). All of these left the field open for 
something more comprehensive and satisfactory. Messrs. 
Macmillan announce, further, a new edition of the Works 
of Goldsmith and a new translation of The Thoughts of 
Marcus Aurelius, neither of which appears to be imperatively 
called for, seeing how often Goldsmith has been edited and 
Marcus Aurelius translated of late years. 

I see that Messrs. Chatto and Windus announce a new 
novel by Mrs. B. M. Croker, called The Catspaw, aud a new 
book of short stories by Mr. G. R. Sims, entitled Zhe Blind 
Marriage, &e. Each of these books illustrates the constant 
interchange of titles between prose fiction and the stage, 
Thus, a play called “A Blind Marriage” was produced in 
London just five years ago; and as for “The Catspaw,” 
it is the name of at least three plays—one of them by 
Douglas Jerrold (1850) and another by the illustrious Max 
O’Rell (1895). 

In the book to be called Shakespeare and Music, the com- 
piler, I gather, will bring together all the bard’s references 
to the gentle art, and illustrate them by a reproduction of 
the airs referred to in the text. He is aware, we may be 
sure, of the existence of A Collection of the Vocal Music in 
Shakespeare's Plays, including the whole of the Songs, Duets, 
Glees, Choruses, dc., engraved from original MS. and early 
printed copies, chiefly from the collection of William Kitchiner, 
M.D. This was edited by John Caulfield. The most 
modern work of the kind is The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music, “being an account of 350 pieces of music, set to 
words taken from the plays and poems of Shakespeare.” 
This was edited by the late Alfred Roffe, and published in 
1878. It isa very readable and useful publication, though, 
necessarily, no longer “ up to date.” 

A correspondent takes exception to my remark last week 
re Hazlitt and Mr. Birrell, and suggests that I should take 
down from the shelf my copy of Res Judicate and re-read 
what Mr. Birrell has already said about Hazlitt. “In this 
short essay,” says “'T. E. J.,” “ Mr. Birrell shows himself 
delightfully well-acquainted with the ‘more than twenty 
volumes’ of his hero, and readily shows how much he 
admires the author, if he does not love the man.” That is 
just the point. Mr. Birrell, I gather, proposes to write, not a 
criticism on Hazlitt, but an account of his life. And » 
biographer, I think, ought to be more or less in sympathy 
with the person whose career and character he undertakes 
to unfold. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


“Tis Greece, but Living Greece —” 


By Sir Richard Jebb. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


Modern Greece. 
ONE-AND-TWENTY years have passed since Sir Richard Jebb 
—then merely Prof. Jebb—published a little volume on 
Modern Greece, of which the second edition has just 
appeared. It consists merely of a couple of lectures 
addressed to the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, a 
magazine article on “The Progress of Greece,” and a 
supplementary paper on Lord Byron’s connection with 
Greece. But the book had a wide influence on its first 
appearance. In the years which followed the Russo- 
Turkish War and the Berlin Congress, England had lost 
interest in Hellenism. The nation which had fought for 
freedom in the ‘twenties of the last century, and wel- 
comed as king a brother of our present Queen in the 
’sixties, had rather disappointed expectations. No new 
Sophocles had sprung to light from the new-ploughed 
Hellas, no Plato of a later date had surveyed all time 
and all existence, no Demosthenes had emerged from 
among the mouthing journalists of Athens; no 
Pericles had arisen to turn modern Athens into the 
semblance of the old; nor had Epaminondas attained 
reincarnation as a warrior of a later day. Greece was 
a disappointment, a nation that had lost its way. And 
then came such enthusiasts as Dr. Mahaffy and Prof. 
Jebb to reassure us. Though much has happened in the 
one-and-twenty years since Modern Greece was published, 
the book remains as a curious instance of prophecy ful- 
filled. Even in 1880 the Prof. Jebb of those days could 
see the outcome of the virtues and the limitations of 
the defects of the modern Greek, defects and virtues 
which, as we shall presently show, marked his prede- 
cessor of twenty centuries ago. For, as Sir Richard brings 
out clearly in his masterly sketch of those twenty centuries, 
there is nothing more remarkable in the Greek race than 
its tremendous vitality. Nor is the vitality of the Greek 
that of the Jew, who maintains individuality by refusing 
to coalesce ; it consists rather in the absorbent power which 
our own race has exhibited on the American continent. 
Englishman, Italian, German, Spaniard, Hittite, Hivite, 
and dweller in Mesopotamia, feel the magic as they touch 
American soil, and in a generation or. so are lost in 
the general Anglo-Saxon solution. So it has been with 
the Greek. It was the mission of Rome to make laws 
for the world and “debellare superbos.” But the Greek 
intellect conquered Rome, and made the Byzantine Empire 
its own in all but the framework of state. The Greek 
intellect absorbed Christianity and gave form and name 
to one-half of the Christian Church. For centuries the 
Greek spirit was Europe’s barrier against Eastern 
barbarism. “Thrice a strong enemy came up against 
it,” says Sir Richard Jebb, “and with each of the three 
that trusty warden of our marches waged a combat of 
four hundred years; it beat back the Persian; it beat 
back the Saracen; and, after a third struggle of four 
— it was only in death that it yielded to the 
urk. 

Greece, however, was not dead; it suffered only the 
attack of catalepsy which has come upon it more than 
once when its spirit has seemed overwhelmed by the on- 
rush of barbarism. The idea still lingers, and, indeed, has 
some basis in fact, that the ancient Greek type has been 
lost. It has certainly been blurred and defaced; but 
at the intervals of centuries ‘it reappears almost in its 
pristine clearness. In race, in language, and in character 


the Greek of to-day is the manifest child of his remote 
forefathers, and the changes that are apparent are due 
mainly to the centuries of enslavement which have come 
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Even in his best days the Greek was not brave 
with the bravery of the Anglo-Saxon, and Byron’s sneer 
at the “hereditary bondsmen” has been echoed by many 


between. 


equally sincere admirers of the Greek spirit. But as 
he was two thousand years ago, so he is now. In 1830 
Prof. Fallmerayer, of Munich, sought to show that racially 
the Greek was no Greek, but a Slav, and the paradox gained 
wide acceptance and applause, for the Byronic enthusiasm 
for the nation struggling to be free had died away. But 
Carl Hopf and Sir Richard Jebb have strained the paradox 
and shown its residuum of truth. Never, perhaps, was 
the Greek spirit so submerged as in the centuries which 
followed the great pestilence of 747 a.v. The country 
was depopulated, its numbers would probably have com- 
pared unfavourably with those of the population of South 
London to-day. Into the vacant places came Slavonians, 
who for a century and more remained in a majority—men 
of tall figure and blonde hair, diverging widely from 
the Greek type. By the time that the first crusade was 
waging, Greece had forgotten the names of her most 
famous places; Delphi was known as Kastri, and Marathon 
was Vrana; Salamis was Kiberi, and, strangest of all, 
Olympia, which had given its name to the popular 
calendar, was lost in Miraka. But even the tall men 
with blonde hair had to give way in the end; for the 
process of absorption was going on. “For every one 
Slavonic name of a place in the Peloponnesus there are now, 
according to Leake’s computation, about ten Greek names, 
either ancient or early medizval.” With this is closely 
connected the question of language; and here we find 
an even more easily verifiable continuity. It is true that 
the classical language was by 900 a.p. practically un- 
intelligible to the common folk, and that the current 
speech was infected and debased by Slavonian words. 
But by the twelfth century the people’s language began to 
have a literature of its own, which lasted unchanged until 
the national awakening in the last century. Then the 
strength and beauty of the classical tongue began to re- 
assert itself. Speech was purged of corruptions; dialects 
mutually unintelligible through the long isolation of 
villages separated by trackless mountains, found again the 
main stream of the national language; and the Greek of 
to-day, as any scholar may see by looking down the 
columns of an Athenian paper, differs from his classical 
language only in the development towards analysis, which 
is the tendency of all synthetic languages. The subjects 
of Agamemnon, could they make the experiment, would 
be able to make themselves reasonably intelligible to the 
subjects of George. 

Persistence of national character is not so easy of 
rapid proof; but even here Sir Richard Jebb succeeded 
in making out a good case, which has by no means been 
damaged by the cross-examination of Greece in the stress 
of war. The Graculus esuriens of Juvenal survives, as 
everybody knows, the versatile gentleman who is ready 
for anything but the earning of a living with his hands. 
His preference for a town life persists, with his love of 
the market-place and the discussion of local affairs. But 
withal there remains his ancieni inability to look beyond 
his city; the city to-day, as in the Athens of Pericles, 
remains the sum as well as the unit of political expression. 
As to this Sir Richard Jebb has a passage which must 
be quoted in his own words. Government, he points out, 
is centralised in Athens, and there is no public opinion 
elsewhere : 


Along with excessive centralisation another cause has 
been at work—the tendency of the Greek character to set 
the interests of a district or a town above the general 
interests of the nation. This “ particularism ”— scarcely 
less marked to-day than in the Greek commonwealths of 
old—may he traced now, as formerly, in some measure to 
the physical configuration of the country, and to the want, 
still seriously felt, of easy communication. The old Greeks 
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had common national characteristics, but never formed a 
nation ; the Greeks of to-day are a nation with a stron 
national sentiment, but sometimes with too little unity o 
national purpose. 


There is the rock on which Greece has always split. 
In the old days this mattered little. The “Athenian 
Empire,” which a modern ironclad could have blown into 
ihe air during a week’s leisurely cruise, lasted but the 
lifetime of a short-lived man, and has left no more trace 
than the obscure struggles of Choctaws with Blackfoots. 
But the Athenian Empire of the mind remains firm. 
All men born of women are either Platonists or 
Aristotelians, though they may not know it. Is modern 
Greece going to choose the “rational” life or the 
“ intellectual” life? We do not like the look of that 
“disproportionately large number of men who, having 
received a university education, become lawyers, physicians, 
journalists or politicians.” Athens has too many Cleons 
who shout in the market-place, and Greece has too few 
tillers of the soil. If the choice were open—but no nation 
can choose its destiny—one would wish Greece to take its 
place among the “little nations,” with Denmark, who 
gave it a king—maintaining the old Greek type and leaving 
to Great Britain the more expensive Roman task of giving 
laws to the nations. But those shouting Cleons, those 
screaming journalists, those out-at-elbow lawyers—while the 
currant crop is waiting and the roads call for engineers— 
wont —— make us fear that Greece has not yet found 
1erself. 


Why? 


A Commentary on Tennyson's “In Memoriam.” By A. C 
Bradley , LL.D., Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Here is a commentary, and a very good commentary, on a 
famous English poem. So far as the commentary proper is 
concerned, it could not be much better done, if it were to 
be done at all. Yet a certain portign of the Introduction 
(which, in this case, is a main and very important part of 
the book ; so much so that the title of “ Introduction” is 
misleading) makes us question whether that kind of thing 
needed to be done, and for whom. It describes how the 
poet, in the loss of the one beloved object, finds the world 
darkened. He longs for “the touch of a vanished hand,” 
and only the solace of a physical presence can satisfy him. 
The soul is too abstract and awful a thing to be thought of 
with consolation. But gradually he realises that love may 
survive the loss of the physical presence: he begins to 
transfer his interest from the physical presence to the soul 
itself, which ceases to be a mere inhuman abstraction, and 
becomes a living and beloved object, no less present to him 
than the bodily presence had been. With this change, the 
bitterness of regret passes; while even the past loses its 
pang but retains its power: “the ‘days that are no more’ 
become a life in death instead of a ‘death in life.’” At 
the same time, his distaste for the external world gives 
place to a renewed interest in it. “The dead man lives in 
the living, and ‘moves him on to nobler ends.’ His 
vision of the ideal man that is to be is a memory of the 
man that trod this planet with him in his youth.” Such 
is Mr. Bradley’s résumé of “In Memoriam,” the poem in a 
nutshell of prose. 

Now, all these things are true; but for whom did they 
need saying? What kind of reader is it who needed them 
to be “explained” to him? What kind of reader is it who 


could not deduce them from the poem itself? They are not 
They are so little remote or subtle that 


subtle or remote. 
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we might expect to encounter them in many an “ideal” 
novelist. Why should they be solemnly expounded? We 
can discern but one answer. A large proportion of people 
“study” poetry who have no business dans cette galere, 
who are not native to it, and take a purely extra-poetic 
interest in it. To them it is merely “teaching,” packed 
into verse—which they do not understand. They are 
congenitally inapprehensive of imagery and indirect speech, 
the putting of the part for the whole, of the seen for the 
unseen, of the high-priest’s garments for the world and all 
the heavens; though this be the essence of the poetic 
method. Yet they ploddingly read it, by the aid of a 
“crib,” as a dull boy reads his classics. To the poetic 
reader the “argument” which we have adduced from Mr. 
Bradley is the least important and most commonplace thing 
in Tennyson’s poem (though we do not say it is unim- 
portant or unessential). To them it is everything. To get 
at it, in a fashion of conscientious painstaking, before which 
one groans, they will laboriously master this unknown 
tongue—with a dictionary. No doubt they derive a 
pleasure from it ; the pleasure which a man derives from the 
acquisition of a foreign language, the pleasure of his own 
cleverness, of successfully exercising his mental muscles. 
But to confound this with poetic pleasure! To suppose 
such people lovers of poetry! Yet for whom but them can 
such aids be meant? True lovers of poetry may need an 
aid to Dante ; because, apart from his medizval atmosphere 
and allusions, he is full of recondite subject-matter. 
Shelley’s metaphysic subtleties may often demand exposi- 
tion to those who are no Platonists. Much of Wordsworth 
is highly remote, so that none need be ashamed to ask an 
interpreter: and so with others. But did this Tennysonian 
nut need such formal cracking? Does anyone native to 
poetic speech find obscurities in “In Memoriam!” If so, 
how will he fare with those others we have named? And is 
it good that one should help the unpoetical to conceit 
themselves poetic-minded? For such seems to us the fruit 
— if it be not the object—of exposition like this. 

Waiving the matter of its necessity, the book is well 
done. It should be, for “In Memoriam” is no very recon- 
dite poem, and a commentary on it, therefore, presented no 
formidable difficulty. Yet we would not be understood to 
mean that there are no points on which notes are useful and 
enlightening. Such points do crop up in every poem or 
poet, though they are hardly what we understand by 
“ obscurities,’” and here Mr. Bradley’s commentary is of 
undoubted value. Such, for example, as the note on 
“the primrose of the later year.” On the other hand, it 
was scarce necessary to explain— 


O friendship, equal-poised control, 


by adding, “ Metaphor from a yoke.” And the elucidations 
of possible difficulties in the sense may be useful to many, 
though it would torture us beyond endurance to read a 
poem with such “ edification by the margent.” But besides 
the commentary, there is an Introduction, from which we 
have quoted ; and if we have found in it matter for cavil, 
let it also be admitted it contains much of real value. It 
begins, after dealing with the origin of the poem, by point- 
ing out the measure of structural unity which exists in it ; 
the grouping of certain sections, and the frequent connec- 
tion between them and the sections immediately following. 
The whole of this portion on the structure of the period 
will be found very useful. It is the portion called “The 
Way of the Soul,” on which we commented with some 
distaste: but that on the ideas employed in the poem is 
again very useful ; being an attempt to give a synopsis of 
the religious and philosophic system (if system it can be 
called) of “In Memoriam.” Here and there we hesitate to 
accept his conclusions: but there is every room for 
difference on such a matter. It is very difficult, for 
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example, to determine the degree or kind of Tennyson’s 
Pantheism. The section beginning— 


Thy voice is on the rolling air 


seems as sharply pantheistic as Shelley’s “ Adonais”; yet 
he previously repudiates the theory of reabsorption in the 
universal soul : 


Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 
And I shall know him when we meet. 


Mr. Bradley credits him with definitely holding the re- 
imbodiment of the soul in another “ star” after death. We 
should scarce have deduced this from “In Memoriam ” ; 
but, in truth, his utterances there are often vague and 
apparently contradictory, as though his views were in a 
state of incomplete condensation. This makes Mr. 
Bradley’s résumé the more acceptable, coming, as it does, 
from a comparison of the poet’s utterances throughout the 
range of his poetry. We would suggest, however, that the 
nature of the “feelings” on which Tennyson rested his 
higher beliefs might have been stated more forcibly. He 
undoubtedly meant intuitions received in an exalted state 
of the soul; internal, yet felt as coming from a source 
independent of one’s individuality. Many passages show 
this. 

It is quite true that Tennyson conceives of the soul “as 
detaching itself, or being detached, from the ‘general 
soul ;’” that it is regarded as developing self-consciousness 
through its bodily experiences; and that what is deepest 
in it is spoken of as will, the “main miracle, apparently 
an act of self-limitation by the Infinite, and yet a revelation 
of Himself by Himself.” In this Tennyson seems clearly to 
Platonize ; to regard the soul as a spark of the Anima 
Mundi, glowing and growing in the body, revealing the 
Infinite to the individual (as in those trances to which there 
are frequent allusions in his poetry), and tending always to 
reunion with that world-soul whence it came. This is not 
clearly expressed in him, but is a complement of that 
Platonic doctrine towards which he often appears to incline. 
No one, we think, has noted how that peculiar state of 
trance, into which Tennyson has told us he could throw 
himself by repeating over and over his name to himself, is 
alluded to in his poetry. For example, in the “ Princess,” 
where the hero repeatedly describes a seizure in which he 
seems to himself a shadow among shadows. Mr. Kipling, 
in his current story, Kim, mentions that such a power is 
common among Easterns, though rare among Europeans ; 
and is exerted in the same way, by repeating one’s name to 
oneself. It would be interesting had we further evidence of 
such peculiar states or faculties among poets. But if they 
exist, their biographies carefully eschew mention of them. 
We know a case of such neglect, or ignorance, in our own 
experience. Possibly they are withheld, as likely to be 
derided by a matter-of-fact generation. 

Mr. Bradley concludes his Introduction by some com- 
ments on Tennyson’s alleged plagiarisms. He inclines to 
the view that Tennyson was given, more than most poets, 
to unconscious reminiscence. It appears to us a most 
immaterial matter, in a poet whose power of imagery and 
expression is so marked, whether he took an occasional 
phrase or image from another writer, and why or how he 
did it. And this, indeed, seems Mr. Bradley’s own con- 
clusion. For the rest, let us say, once more, his commen- 
tary is all that any one can desire, if one should desire at 
all a commentary on “In Memoriam.” But we are not 
yet convinced that one should degire it. 
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Carpet Drama. 


Crabbed Age and Youth. By W. Kingsley Tarpey. 
The Paying Guest: A Problem Farce in Two Acts. By 
Lucy Snowe. (Johnson. 6d. each.) 


THese two pieces are the third and fourth numbers of a 
series entitled “Carpet Plays,” edited by Mr. Lucian 
Oldershaw, who was sometime secretary of the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society. The series is aimed at 
“amateurs, schools, society entertainers, or any persons 
outside the dramatic profession”; the contents are 
“ selected for their literary and dramatic qualities ” ; finally, 
by means of diagrams, etc., “every attempt is made to 
supply a stage manager by the printed word.” 

We think that Crabbed Age and Youth may probably 
succeed among amateurs. It is thoroughly and uncom- 
promisingly conventional ; it exactly resembles a thousand 
and one curtain-raisers that we have seen; and there is 
not a trace of naturalism anywhere in it. It is mildly 
amusing and mildly sentimental. The histrionic amateur 
is one of the most nervous creatures on earth, and such 
“literary and dramatic qualities” as these are calculated 
to soothe and reassure him. He will accept the play 
because it contains nothing of alarm. “ Scene: A morning 
room, comfortably and tastefully furnished. At the back 
a French window stands open to the garden, which is 
gay with flowers and shrubs.” A French window is 
indispensable in these plays, but Mr. Lucian Oldershaw 
does not explain how such a “ property” is to be managed 
in the T. R. Back-drawing-room. In the comfortable and 
tasteful morning-room we find Colonel Trevor (in this 
literature there are six names for Colonels, and Trevor 
is one—some of the others are Tremaine, Anstruther, and 
Carlyon), aged fifty ; his young second wife, aged thirty ; 
his daughter, aged twenty; a Major, aged forty-seven ; 
and a boy named Frank, aged twenty-four. The Colonel 
designs that his daughter shall wed the Major, but the 
damsel loves Frank, who has more or less saved her life 
in a carriage accident. It is curious how gratitude as 
an incentive to marriage pervades the play. The Major 
has saved the Colonel’s life, and so the Colonel wishes to 
reward the Major with his-daughter. The Colonel was 
kind to his wife in a difficult situation of her career, and 
so she gratefully married him and learned to love him 
afterwards. 

Of course Frank obtains the hand of his bright charmer, 
and the Major, who, by an accident not unknown on the 
stage, has overheard a certain conversation, is left out in 
the cold. Part of the result is that the Colonel discovers 
that he ought not to have married his wife. Here is 
a fragment of the scene: ; 


Cox. [sadly—coming forward to table, L.C.]: Not angry, 
surely. 

Laura: I ought to have said it to you—but—I was 
afraid —— 

Cox. : I can quite understand that, dear. 

Laura: Oh, I can see you’re hurt and disappointed—but 
think of Bertha’s happiness. 

Con. : We won’t think of Bertha just now, we must think 
of ourselves first. 

Laura : Ourselves ! 

Cox. : I cannot undo the wrong I did you. But thére are 
ways in which the burthen may be made less hard to bear. 

Laura: Undo the wrong! Henry, what are you saying ¢ 
What wrong have you done me ? 

Cot. : I ought to have thought of—“Crabbed Age and 
Youth.” [Laura stares at him in horror.] I took advantage 
of my temporary kindness to you, my paltry claim upon 
your gratitude. I ought to have known that these can 
never supply the place of love. 


However, the end of all things is happy. The wife 


cries out that she has hurt her husband’s feelings and 
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that he can never respect her again, and he answers: 
“ Laura, darling, don’t speak so wildly.” ... And lo, a 
complete understanding ! 

The Paying Guest is less satisfactory. Preliminary 
instructions are given to the effect that “it cannot be 
piayed too briskly,” that the “‘ problem’ will look after 
itself,” and that the “farcical elements” should be 
“developed.” But Miss Snowe has depended for her 
humour on events which are too gorgeously impossible. 

Satire at the expense of ducal families and their trading 
propensities is very well, though somewhat trite, but it 
must be managed with some discretion. The farcicality 
of the following passage seems to us to exceed even the 
bounds set by the canons of the Strand Theatre : 


Veritas: The late Duke bought the title and inheritance 
from the rightful heir ! 

Ducuess : Bought—the title? 

Veritas : He (the late Duke) was travelling in America— 
as plain Mr. Smith—-having amassed a very large fortune in 

ahem !—commerce. He happened to meet the heir to the 
ducal coronet of D’Outre-Mer, who was also travelling, but 
under less agreeable circumstances, being, in fact, exeeed- 
ingly hard up. This young man had abandoned his native 
country on account of a quarrel with his father, and had by 
severe experience learnt that Money is a more potent factor 
of happiness than Birth!) Mr. Smith 

Ducuess : Mr. Smith ! 





We think that the gifted amateur is likely to swerve 
badly when confronted by any of half-a-dozen situations 
in The Paying Guest. We permit ourselves to hope that 
Mr. Lucian Oldershaw’s series will improve as it proceeds. 


The Thirteen Colonies. 
The Thirteen Colonies. By Helen Ainslie Smith. 2 vols. 
(Putnam's. 12s.) 


Tusk romance of colonisation is, in the abstract, epical and 
heroic; it contains in itself all the elements which go 
to the building up of character and of nations. Yet to 
study in detail the histories of any colonies, and par- 
ticularly those of the Thirteen, is to be confronted with such 
records of folly and failure as well as wisdom and success 
that one is left wondering at the marvellous outcome of 
such mixed activities. That the United States of America 
as they are to-day should - have developed from their 
comparatively recent and obscure beginnings is surely the 
most extraordinary fact of the modern world, a fact which 
leaves far behind the wildest speculations. And that 
development dates mainly from the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Mrs. Smith’s narrative carries us, of course, only to the 
point of that Declaration. Her work is compact and 
well-ordered, and as full of detail as the limits of her 
scheme permit; indeed, we find the volumes rather over- 
weighted with detail, in parts so scrappy and full of abrupt 
quotation as to be confusing. But in the main she is 
to be congratulated on an industry which gives us in so 
handy a form, and in one work, matter which has hitherto 
been scattered and not always easy of access. Each colony 
has its separate narrative, and each narrative is illustrated 
by reproductions of most interesting portraits, maps and 
early illustrations. 

The discovery and settlement of the northern continent 
can be credited to no individual nation; it was the joint 
work of such European peoples as went down to the sea 
in ships. But the discoveries of John Cabot in the reign 


of Henry VII. certainly constituted England’s claim; the 
King’s patent was granted to him “for the discouerie of 
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new and unknowen lands.” His son Sebastian claimed to 
be the pioneer, but there appears to be no evidence that 
he ever even crossed the Atlantic; the honour must be 
credited to old John, of whom Lorenzo Pasqualigo wrote in 
August, 1497: 


The King has promised that in the spring our countryman 
shall have ten ships, armed to his order, and at his request 
vonceded him all the prisoners, except such as are confined 
for high treason, to man his fleet. The King has also given 
him money wherewith to amuse himself till then, and he is 
now at Bristol with his wife, who is also a Venetian, and 
with his sons ; his name is Zuan Cabot, and he is styled the 
great admiral. Vast honour is paid him ; he dresses in silk, 
and these English run after him like mad people, so that he 
can enlist as many of them as he pleases, and a number of 
our own rogues besides. 


In 1498 he coasted the continent between 67} degrees 
wud 36 degrees north latitude, and so, in spite of protests 
and papal bulls, established the English claim “ to possess 
the land, with all its islands and waters, to settle it, and 
to drive out all intruders and compel their allegiance.” 
Yet for many years France, Portugal and Spain were the 
chief colonists, their attempted rule over the natives being 
marked by hideous cruelties. It was not till the reign 
of Elizabeth, and the rise of Gilbert and Raleigh, that any 
serious efforts at colonisation were made, and those efforts 
failed lamentably. With the transfer of Raleigh’s patents 
to Richard Hakluyt the younger there came a change ; 
commercial colonisation began to draw the breath of life, 
and in 1606 James I. sanctioned the formation of two 
Virginia companies, and Virginia became a ~“ Fifth 
Kingdom” of the Empire. By what was delightfully 
known as “the adventure of the purse,” the South Virginia 
Company raised funds for the new enterprise, and in 
January, 1607, the nucleus of the first colony set sail- 
from England. 

It is impossible here to attempt to follow in any detail 
the history of even one of the Thirteen Colonies; in 
general outline each proceeded on much the same lines ; 
in each there soon arose conflict between the colonists and 
the holders of the charters; in each the holders of the 
charters quarrelled with the sovereign power, and it, in 
turn, made exorbitant and impossible demands upon the 
people. Charles IL, strangely enough, was wiser than 
many of his successors. When Sir William Berkeley put 
down rebellion with too high a hand the King exclaimed: 
“As I live, the old fool has put to death more people 
in that naked country than I did here for the murder 
of my father!” Most of the gradually growing colonies 
were in a state of continual tumult; the wonder is that 
anything was accomplished. Yet by degrees their strength 
increased ; charters were granted and resumed ; governors, 
for the most part self-seeking, though there were noble 
exceptions, came and went or were transferred to other 
fields, and all the time the ordinary occupations of life 
went on,—crops were cultivated, timber was cut down, 
the seas were swept with nets, and soon centres of educa- 
tion and religious instruction were established in spite of 
such off-handed gentlemen as Attorney-General Seymour, 
who, to the proposal that a church and college should be 
provided in Virginia, replied: “Damn your souls, grow 
tobacco.” 

The history of the great Quaker Colony of Pennsylvania, 
the eighth in order of foundation, presents features which 
distinguish it agreeably, in many respects, from its sisters. 
In consideration of the cancelling of a debt of £16,000 
incurred by Charles II. to Admiral Sir William Penn, 
that complacent monarch granted to the Admiral’s son 
a territory covering forty thousand square miles. It 
had always been «a dream of Penn's to found a Quaker 
colony in the new world, and when the opportunity came 
he made the most of it. He was thirty-six at the time 
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of his great acquisition, and for as many more years was 
absolute ruler. Says an historian of the colony: 


The creation by one man of such a huge, prosperous, and 
powerful empire, and its possession by himself and his 
children as a feudal barony for such a length of time, has, 
we believe, ne parallel in the history of the world. Kings 
have possessed themselves of such domains, but never before 
a private citizen who scorned all titles. 


Penn's success lay, no doubt, in his frank honesty and 
a kind of inspired common-sense. He was a man of 
commanding personality, and though a Quaker and a 
scorner of titles, by no means averse from the shows of 
this world. Indeed, he never ceased to be a courtier, and 
when, after the overthrow of James II., the Crown, in the 
person of William, assumed the government of the colony, 
though leaving the land untouched, he soon succeeded in 
clearing himself of the charge of being a favourite of 
James at no cost of faith and only £350 in money. But 
he was otherwise impoverished, and the colonists, who 
clamoured for his return, most ungenerously refused to 
advance him the £10,000 which he required. A deputy- 
governor proving a failure, Penn succeeded in freeing him- 
self from his liabilities, and returned to the colony : 


Nothing in colonial history has more pleasing colour than 
this second visit—Penn’s sessions with Council and Assembly; 
his meetings with the Indians, which gave them pleasure 
and lasting satisfaction ; his travels on horseback into the 
interior of the province, to New York, and Maryland ; his 
meetings with Friends everywhere; and his winning 
manners among all men, red and white, high and low. At 
Pennsbury Manor he lived with his family, it is said, in 
more luxury than any other colonial governor ever supported. 
When he chose he sent his barge down to the capital, twent 
miles below, to bring the Council to confer and to dine wit 
him. . . . The living rooms were richly furnished in Turkey 
work, plushes, satins, and even carpets, which were enjoyed 
by few but princes in those days. The house was upon an 
estate beautified by a landscape gardener from Europe. 


This remarkable and luxurious Quaker did everything upon 
a lavish scale; his private generosities were numberless, 
he dressed in the manner of the Court, and even encouraged 
dancing. He was, too, a statesman of justice and foresight, 
certainly the greatest of all the governors of the Thirteen 
Colonies. He died under the shadow of debt, and had 
even offered to sell his government to the Crown; but 
before the matter was arranged he passed away, and the 
vast estates remained to the enrichment of his successors. 

We have said enough to indicate the value and interest 
of Mrs. Smith’s history. These volumes should certainly 
be on the shelves of any serious student of colonial ex- 
pansion. If the lessons which they convey are obvious, 
they are lessons which cannot be too seriously considered. 








Other New Books. 


Some Lirerary LANDMARKS FOR 
PitcRims ON WHEELS. 


Mr. Bockett is of the company of mild cyclists. With 
an audacity for which he may hardly be forgiven, he says 
of cycling: “It is as the Gentle Art that it will be with 
us to the end.” After which remarkable statement he 
proceeds to make one still more remarkable: “The fact 
is, that the art of angling has been able to flourish for 
so long under false colours simply because Isaac Walton 
wrote about it in so inimitable a manner.” We had not 
ourselves thought the good old man’s influence to be so 
powerful. 

But Mr. Bockett may be allowed to cultivate his 
wiiable heterodoxies for the sake of his agreeable gossip. 
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For this is a pleasant litule book, full of quiet observation, 
and it recalls many memories of names, all interesting ad 


many great. Mr. Bockett thinks better of the author 
of Sandford and Merton than most people, and we agree 
with him. Thomas Day had convictions which took active 
shape, and he was no mean philanthropist. Certainly, as 
Mr. Bockett says, he deserved a more discriminating 
epitaph than that engraved upon the tablet in Wargrave 
Church. 

Mr. Bockett’s pilgrimages take us to Farnham, where 
Cobbett, that hard-headed smiter at governments, was 
born; to Albury, by way of Newland’s Corner, where 
Martin Tupper continued to write forgotten books long 
after his name had become almost a byword (Mr. Bockett 
does not mention that his grave may be seen in Albury 
Old Churchyard) ; to Moor Park, redolent of the sweetness 
of Dorothy Osborn and less savoury memories of the 
author of the Zale of a Tub. Others of the papers are 
concerned with the homes and countrysides of Jane Austen 
and Gilbert White, of Charles Kingsley and Charles Lamb, 
of Tennyson and some of the moderns who have infected 
Hazelmere with literature and red bricks. Mr. Bockett 
does not tell us anything new, but he deals with the old 
associations in a kindly and reverent spirit, and he has 
an eye for scenery and the quietness of remote villages. 
Of Wargrave he says: 


I wonder whether you can find anywhere else so many 
retty, flower-decked houses, so many smart-looking inns ; 
as any other village such a wonderful, well-to-do, easy- 
oing air about it? Every house seems to be a quaint 
ittle palace of quiet enjoyment. Surely all the male 
inhabitants must wear brown velvet coats and soft felt 
hats, and all the women must be beautiful dames of the 
Du Maurier type. But where were they all? Not a soul 
was to be seen. 


That is pleasant enough; the kind of writing to fail 
in with the mood of a not too literary pilgrim who sits 
under a hedge with a pipe in his mouth. 

The format of the book suits its subject; it is light, 
of reasonable pocket size, and has a number of pretty 
line drawings by Mr. Symington. It has also, unfortun- 
ately, three deplorable reproductions of portraits; that 
of Shelley, in particular, which stands as frontispiece, is a 
positive offence to the eyes. (Dent. 6d. net.) 


A Diary or THE SIEGE OF THE 
LEGATIONS IN; PEKING. By NicgeL OLirnant. 

Mr. Oliphant, when the troubles of 1900 broke out, 
was occupying a civil post in the Chinese Postal Service ; 
but he had previously seen some military service in India 
with the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, an experience 
which proved of great value when the siege began. The 
diary opens on June 1 and ends on September 30, the 
actual siege having been raised on August 14. The record 
is full of the details of defence works, small engagements, 
and constant and harassing alarms. Day after day the 
little garrison was reduced, often, it must be said, from the 
sheer carelessness of men who entertained the fatuous 
belief that the Chinese could not shoot ; day after day the 
strain and deadly monotony became greater ; day after day 
the rations dwindled, though never to starvation point. 
Again and again a more intelligent and determined enemy 
might—at any rate, in the earlier stages of the invest- 
ment—have rushed the barricades; but, fortunately, no 
serious attempt to do this appears to have been made. 
They were content with occasional violent fusillades and 
continual sniping, day and night. On July 5 Mr. 
Oliphant’s brother David, a most promising officer in the 
Chancery office of the Legation, volunteered to clear some 
trees from before one of our positions, and was killed ; 
less than a week later Mr. Oliphant was wounded in the 
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left knee, and had to retire to hospital and a period 
of compulsory inaction. The record of each day hardly 
varies from its predecessor; the horrible monotony of the 
affair must have constituted one of its most deadly ele- 
ments. But the relief column, as all the world knows, 
arrived in time; indeed, there is not a little implicit 
evidence to suggest that the siege, after the first blaze, was 
« somewhat half-hearted venture. 

Mr. Andrew Lang contributes a preface, mainly genea- 
logical, to the volume, which has, further, a clear map of 
the Peking Foreign Quarter, showing the positions of the 
various legations and the Chinese and Foreign barricades. 
(Longmans. 5s. net.) 


CuristiAN Mysticism. By E.eanor C. Grecory. 


This well-written, clear, and in its way useful little book, 
we, nevertheless, cannot commend for common or popular 
reading. The unguided and irresponsible use or following 
of such manuals opens the gates to all manner of mis- 
chievous errors, perverse or hysterical. Level-headed and 
sober people will find in it much information, of a not 
too recondite or technical kind, on the subject of which 
it treats. For, contrary to the popular notion, mysticism 
eminently demands that excellent quality we call 
sensibleness, which is far from being the common possession 
it is supposed to be. Miss Gregory’s own book has much 
of this estimable quality. Though it entitles itself 
“ Christian Mysticism,” the greater part of it is devoted 
te a review of eminent mystics which is curiously eclectic. 
Plato and Plotinus rub shoulders with Origen and Dionysius 
the Areopagite, Paracelsus and Jacob Béhme with Eckhart, 
Tauler, and Thomas & Kempis; St. John of the Cross, 
facing St. Theresa, points uneasily over his shoulder to 
the unexpected vicinage of Maeterlinck. In a summary, 
Miss Gregory deals with the leading features of mysticism, 
finishing by some comments on its possibilities of error 
and abuse. With one remark we are inclined to disagree. 
The “modern Roman Church,” she says, regards visions 
and ecstacies as “the very sign-manual of a mystic.” 
May they not be accidental rather than integral to 
mysticism? But this, we believe, is in substance the 
view of “the modern Roman Church.” Any dwelling on 
such things as principal and essential parts of the higher 
life is, we fancy, carefully discouraged. Such, at least, 
is the attitude of some recent writers belonging to that 
Church; as it was the attitude of many among her 
mystics themselves. Incidentally she quotes from Mr. 


Clifford Harrison (better known as an elocutionist than’ 


as a writer on such matters) a very good and pregnant 
passage regarding the possibility of action on others 
through media more subtle than the recognised external 
activities : 


If waves of force pass through earth and rock ; if certain 
forms of light pass through our bodies and substances which 
we call sohd ; if the electric force can be transmitted . . . 
without the clumsy apparatus and medium of wires ; it may 
well be that psychic and mental force can be and is trans- 
mitted and exercised in . . . unknown and mysterious, but 
absolutely natural, ways in the unrecognised ether of 
thought. 


In another passage he further enforces this argument. To 
the few who can make any profitable use of such books, 
Miss Gregory’s modest pages will be welcome. (H. R. 
Allinson. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Lire sy Tue Sea Snore. By Marion Newsiern, D.Sc. 


This is a simple, helpful guide to the ordinary zoology 
of the seaside pools such as children take a too ignorant 
delight in. In the hands of a mother the book might be 
the making of a holiday. Special efforts have been made 
to make identification of specimens easy, an all-important 
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point. In describing rock-pool life Miss Newbigin has the 
East Coast specially, but not exclusively, in mind. Her 
chapter headings are sixteen, and from “ Sponges, 
Zoophytes, and Sea-Firs” to “True Crabs ” from “ Sea 
Anemones and their Allies” to the more exciting “ Bivalves 
and Cuttles.” Miss Newbigin is a pleasant, patient 
teacher, and tries to persuade her young readers 
to face technical words with courage. After all, 
as she says, the term “Decapod Crustacea” gives 
a perfectly clear idea of a group of animals 
which would otherwise have to be called “hard-coated 
animals with ten legs,” a longer and less descriptive phrase. 
We can cordially recommend this book, which, we should 
add, is illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings. (Sonnen- 
schein. 3s. 6d. net.) 


CoMPILED AND ARRANGED 
BY M. Morison. 


Time-TaBLeE oF MopDERN 
History, a.p. 400-1870. 


A most invaluable work is Mr. Morison’s, and in its 
way almost deserves the adjective monumental. It is 
a general compendium of historical dates, viewed fronr 
almost every possible aspect. It begins with parallel 
tables of dates. On the two large pages you have spread 
out, for instance, at the outset, England, Scotland, France, 
Spain, and the Western and Eastern Empires of Rome ; 
in parallel columns, with parallel dates. Then follow 
genealogical tables of the dynasties belonging to the 
principal countries, the countries treated successively. To 
this succeed the names and dates of all the rulers of 
history. Finally, ancient and modern history, from the 
Egyptian dynasties downwards, is spread before you in 
one great chart. As an appendix, there is a succession 
of historicak maps, from the barbarian migrations of 
Europe onwards, comprised in seven plates, which makes 
the volume also an excellent historical atlas—some of” 
the maps not to be found in any other historical atlas. 
No student of history should think his shelves complete 
without this uniquely valuable book. (Constable. 12s: 6d. 
net.) 


Messrs. Wells, Gardner, Darton and Co. have issued 
a second edition of Playing at Botany, by Phebe 
Allen. We are not surprised that these nursery dialogues, 
making botany easy, and playfully accustoming childish 
lips to big words, has found favour. “‘ Dicotyledon, 
Monocotyledon,’ spelt Rhoda to herself: ‘Well, those 
certainly are hard words to begin with; perhaps if I 
say them over several times every day I shall get used 
t» them. Still, for common use, I shall say ‘ crooked-veins 
and straight-veins, and I shall know what I mean, if 
nobody else does.” In the company of Hugh and 
Rhoda, and their friends Miss Buttercup, Miss Ranunculus 
Bulbosus, Miss Dog-Rose, Master Peasblossom and the 
rest, a child may be expected to progress easily and 
happily in the knowledge of plant life. 


His Most Gracious Majesty King Edward VII., by Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes, is an enlarged and chronologically extended 
edition of the same writer’s Life of the Prince of Wales. 
The story is brought up to February 14 of this year, 
the day on which the King opened his first Parliament. 
Massive in blue and gold, with the royal arms on the 
cover, and well illustrated from many sources, this volume 
has the right look of regal solidity. When we add that 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes has discharged her task with care 
and discretion, there is little more to be said. “The King 


and State Policy,” “The King as a Country Squire,” 
“The King as a Philanthropist,” “The King as a Sports- 
man,” and “The King in London,” are among the chapter 
headings. 
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Fiction. 


Tristram of Blent. By Anthony Hope. 
(Murray. 6s.) 


TuerE is understood to be little of primal simplicity in 
Mr. Anthony Hope, the author. He has the reputation 
of being rusé, the product of an advanced civilisation, 
learned in the ways of the world. And yet, when you 
examine Z'ristram of Blent, which was chosen and set 
apart to be the first serial of an important monthly organ 
of culture, you cannot but perceive that even the inventor 
of Dolly Mickleham and Mr. Carter, those highly-subtilised 
wits, may not stray very far from the original naiveté 
of story-telling without soon straying back again into the 
safe middle of the beaten path. Put bluntly, the plot 
of Y'ristram of Blent is amusingly like the plot of a Family 
Herald novelette, with the addition of some scandal and 
a little cynicism. First you take an Old House, and to 
freshen up the conception you make the title descend 
when necessary through the female line. Such an Old 
House was the house of Tristram, of Blent. The Lady 
Tristram had sown her wild oats to the horror of society. 
She had, in fact, left her husband and run off with another 
man. But on the death of the husband the irregular union 
was instantly legalised, and within a fortnight Harry 
Tristram was born. After that the Lady Tristram’s be- 
haviour was unimpeachable. She lived at Blent with 
Harry, Harry’s father being now dead, and Harry was 
brought up as the heir of a great name. You next 
indicate, as a deep secret, that the Lady Tristram’s first 
husband did not, in fact, die until the day after she married 
her second, and that, therefore, Harry is illegitimate. Here, 
again, to freshen up a worn idea, you locate the death 
in Russia, thus involving a pretty confusion between the 
old and the new styles of chronology. Four persons are 
aware of this secret—Harry and his mother, a scholarly 
editor of memoirs, and a certain Madame Zabriska, a 
pert and lively young widow of much charm and some 
good-nature. You cause the widow to reside in the dower 
house of the Tristrams, you bring down the scholarly 
editor as a guest to a neighbouring mansion, and then your 
serial is fairly begun. Will the secret remain a secret? 
The reader is soon on tenter-hooks, and the more so 
when Madame Zabriska confides, out of mischief, in her 
bachelor uncle, who wishes to marry the rich heiress on 
whom Harry Tristram has set his heart. The uncle and 
Harry meet by a fine old melodramatic Pool : 


“You are paying attentions to Miss Iver—with a view to 
marriage, I presume ?” 

Harry made no sign. Duplay proceeded, slowly and 
with careful deliberation : 

“Those attentions are offered and received as from Mr. 
Tristram—as from the future Lord Tristram of Blent. I 
can’t believe that you’re ignorant of what I’m about to say. 
If you are, I must beg forgiveness for the pain I shall 
inflict on you. You, sir, are not the future Lord Tristram 
of Blent.” 

A silence followed: a slight drizzle had begun to fall, 
speckling the waters of the Pool ; neither man heeded it. 


In a few minutes they are at grips; and the uncle is 
just being thrown into the Pool by the vigorous illegitimate, 
when the rich heiress supervenes in a dog-cart. 

This was called Plot in the excellent Wilkie Collins 
days, and it is plot still. 

The rightful heiress of Blent is a poor young girl of 
the name of Cecily. When Lady Tristram dies, Harry, 
who has conquered all difficulties’ and deceived everyone, 
surrenders to this damsel of the Tristram blood. 
Her he cannot deceive. He confesses all, and 
Full of sympathy, 
whose place she 


Cecily becomes the Lady Tristram. 
she offers to marry the 


man 
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has taken, but Harry very rudely refuses. About a hundred 
pages later, however, he accepts the offer and marries her. 
It needs, you will suppose, a singular audacity to make 


Harry the rightful heir after all. Mr. Anthony Hope is 
nothing if not audacious, and Harry accordingly is the 
rightful heir. Twenty pages of bickering between Lord 
and Lady Tristram concerning the deception practised 
vpon her by him in the matter of their marriage, and the 
tale felicitously ends. It has been an interesting tale, 
studded with strong situations, and constantly stimulant 
of the reader’s curiosity. 

We find in the manner of the narrative less than usual 
of Mr. Hope’s characteristic qualities. He seems to have 
put a bridle on his capricious wit, with the intention of 
telling a plain tale plainly. He seems, indeed, to have 
had the ambition to write a novel precisely in the style 
of Mr. W. E. Norris, and he has marvellously succeeded 
in imitating the imperturable calmness, coldness and 
correctness of that observer of modern society. His way 
of beginning a chapter is perfectly Norrisian : 

‘Not knowing your own mind, though generally referred 
to as an intellectual weakness and sometimes as a moral 
fault, is none the less, now and then, a pleasant state to live 
in for a while. There is a richness of possibility about it, a 
variety of prospects open, a choice of roads each in its own 
fashion attractive. Besides, you can always tell yourself 
that it is prudent to look all round the question and 
consider all alternatives. The pleasure, like most pleasures, 
is greater when it comes once in a way to a person 
unaccustomed to it. 


The entirely obvious and innocuous. could not be more 
neatly rendered. Sometimes, of course, like Mr. Norris, 
he unfortunately slips into a smartness which is merely 
feeble : 

Lord Southend was devoted to his wife—a state of feeling 
natural often, creditable always. 


For the rest, the book shows accurate if superficial 
observation. It discloses a mind divided between 
cynicism and benevolent toleration, an author ingenious 
enough never to offend either the majority or the minority ; 
an author, too, who is “settling down” into his niche 
after the vagaries of a brilliant youth. We suspect that 
Tristram of Blent is deficient in literary importance, but 
we should be doing it less than justice if we concealed the 
fact that it had mildly diverted us. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Srriking Howrs. By Epen PuHILurorts. 


Fourteen short stories of the Dartmoor country fill 
Mr. Phillpotts’s new volume, which bears these words of 
Dr. Martineau’s as its motto: “God has so arranged 
the chronometry of our spirits that there shall be thousands 
of silent moments between the striking hours.” A few 
titles are: “Sam of Sorrow Corner,” “Right of Way,” 
“The Best of Three Falls,” “The Devil’s Tight Rope.” 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


By Rock Aanp Poot on AN AusTRAL 
SHORE, AND OTHER STORIES. By Lovis Becke. 
Fourteen short stories and sketches of those South 
Seas and their islands which Mr. Becke knows so well. 
Mr. Becke concludes with hints to travellers, wherein 
it is refreshing to read that “the reader must not imagine 
that the Samoan group is the only one in the South 
Pacific where an enjoyable holiday may be spent.” The 
Society Group, the Hervey Group, etc., are “well worth 
visiting.” We shall really think about running over to 
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Tcl iti; it all sounds so simple. Mr. Becke insists, how- 
ever, on the need of some knowledge of native etiquette. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


Sous or PASSAGE. By Ameuia E. Barr. 


A Scottish love-story by the popular author of many 
stories. Glasgow, money, and match-making are the key- 
words to this pleasant novel. “‘I expected a scene,’ 
said Mr. Lockhart, ‘and she made no more ado about 
ene hundred thousand pounds than if I had been handing 
her a bawbee. . . . A wonderful lassie! She's as prudent 
as Angus Dunbrack himself, and I needna say mair than 
that. It implies a’ things convenient and commendable.” 
(Unwin. — 6s.) 


Tue DeEvASTATORS. By Apa CAMBRIDGE. 


The devastators are the husbands and wives who 
devastate marriage, and the story is a tragedy of ill-assorted 
marriages, relieved by at least two delightful characters— 
Dr. Dallas, the lover of animals and the owner of in- 
numerable white rats; and Margaret, the ill-starred young 
wife. The moral, or one of the morals, is this: “Taking 
the many sides of the case inte consideration, a rough 
justice is done in the end; and the woman who makes 
herself cheap and miscellaneous, and still more the woman 
who uses her beauty treacherously—knowing its power 
and the physiological weakness of the man’s defence against 
it—has not much to complain of in the final issue, which 
leaves her, usually, worse off than it leaves him.” 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


AN EpiIsopE ON A By tne AvuTHOR oF 
Desert ISLAND. “ Miss Mo.ty.” 


We have here a series of letters which, on a superficial 
examination, remind one of An Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters. They are the outpouring of a woman’s heart, and 
are first dated from a rectory, then from a yacht, and 
then from a desert island on which she is cast with John 
Elton and a placid sailor. John is not the hero of the 
story unfolded in the letters, but he has his points, and 
was right in insisting on giving the heroine her Christian 
name, Louise. “It’s rotten to go shouting through a 
desert island, ‘Good morning, Miss Mauvesyn.’” (Murray. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


No VINDICATION. By Mrs. Covutson KERNAHAN 


When a baby boy is saved from shipwreck, adopted 
by a poor woman, and is known by his clothing to be a 
gentleman born, we know pretty well what to expect. 
Familiar as the general plot of this novel is, it is very 
pleasantly written by the author of 7'’rewinnot of Guy’s. 
There are several pairs of lovers, and the note of the story 
is happiness. (John Long. 6s.) 


Four-LEAVED CLOVER. By MAxweL. Gray. 


This story, by the author of Zhe Silence of Dean Mait- 
land, is «a country-house love-story, with soldiers and 
horses in it, and an act of peculiar blackguardism in the 
way of forgery of correspondence. But the total effect is 
cheerful, the story and its setting being alike gay and 
sunny. <A serviceable August novel.  (Heinemavn.  6s., 


Women Must Weer. By Sarau Tyrier. 


Domestic humour and pathos are Mrs, Tytler’s materials 
here, as in so many of her other stories; and we cannot 
describe Women Must Weep better than by quoting a few 
of its chapter headings: “ Mrs. Hepburn’s Visitor,” “ Lady 


Cumberbatch’s Call,” “ Jane Knows,” “ Jane Goes,” “ Jane's 
Employer and Bob's Discovery,” and “The Knot Cut.” 
(John Long. 6s.) 
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By A. P. Crovcn. 


The hero goes to West Africa to grow rubber for the 
London market, and his adventures make the story, the 
clue to which we find on page 135: “You say that the 
men were bound, and that this tall negro was driving 
them on with the lash. ... They were not ordinary 
labourers, then, who had been rioting. Our St. Thomé 
plantation hands would not submit to such treatment. 
Besides, there is no police-station inland nearer than fifteen 
niles, and if he wanted to put them into custody he 
would have brought them to this town. No, sefior, those 
men were slaves! Slaves in a port belonging to a 
European nation at the end of the nineteenth century! It 
seemed incredible!” (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 


By Aunt CHERRY. 


A Mopern SLAvVEDEALER. 


Tom GENUFLEX. 

Tom is a High Church curate, fresh from Oxford, and 
vowed to celibacy. On the Rectory lawn, surrounded by 
school-girls and women playing tennis, Tom “felt himself 
to be indeed in peril.” Often he kissed the silver-gilt 
cross which hung under his long clerical coat, and mur- 
inured “Lead us not into temptation.” Tom’s dealings 
with a lively French governess, and his loyalty to his 
faith and duties are set forth in this naive story, which can 
be obtained from “ The writer, at Llwyn-y-brain, Whitland, 
South Wales.” 


Tue Heretic. By Rospert James LEE. 


Religion and sceptism supply the motives of this story, 
which opens twenty years ago in a boarding-house in the 
now unlikely quarter of Aldersgate-street. Three young 
men are warmly discussing the preaching of Dr. Joseph 
Parker, who will find something to amuse and interest him 
in pages 16—20. © After a man who has twice been pro- 
nounced dead by a doctor has come to life, the author 
says: “We have now reached a point where we may 
advantageously pause to ascertain where our story has 
led us, and the peculiarity of the spiritual phenomena by 
which we are surrounded.” (John Long. 6s.) 


THe Fry-WuHeEet. By Georce Wemyss. 


The fly-wheel is moral, not mechanical ; and its action 
is to equalise and moderate the good fortune of Hetty 
Acheson, who in the first chapter succeeds quite un- 
expectedly to £10,000 a year. One of her difficulties was 
the right bestowal of a living. “Oh, my power is great ; 
but my power is crippled by the fact that I am a woman. 
My sex makes me impotent. I—I dare not offer Archie 
Fawcett this living.” Daren’t she, though? (Macmillan. 
6s.) 


Tue Cowarp. By R. L. Jerrerson, 


On the twenty-first birthday of Henry Catesby, the fascia 
on the front of his father’s shop was altered by the proud 
father from “Samuel Catesby, Wholesale and Retail 
Grocer and Italian Warehouseman,” to “Catesby and 
Son,” etc. But Henry did not feel honoured by the 
honour, for he wanted to write books. Awhile he com- 
bined grocery with literature. “TI shall not easily forget ” 
[the story is autobiographical] “the day when one of our 
customers came to the store and, during the course of 
conversation, inquired, casually, if I were the Henry W. 
Catesby who was writing that splendid story in Paulton’s 
Magazine.” Later Henry comes to London, where he has 
literary and other experiences. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


JESSE. By Georce Mar.owe, 
We should call this a domestic melodrama if the author 
had not called it “ A Realistic Fairy Tale.” Anyhow, it is 
sumptuously written—in the sublimated novelette manner. 
The hero has “ unutterable feelings.” (Digby, Long. 6s.) 
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London. 
Mr. Avcusrus Hare has revised his handbook entitled 
Walks in London; and Mr. Allen, his publisher, has 
issued it in the month which the country cousin unwisely 
dedicates to a round of London sight-seeing. 

Sight-seeing—what a word! It means, perhaps, the 
negation of sight ; but let it pass. The country cousin 
knows London, necessarily, by its conventional promi- 
nences; and it is unjust to deride his enthusiasm for 
the Tower and Madame Tussaud’s. For him Mr, Hare’s 
book is meat and drink, and it is useful to every Londoner 
who values the destiny which has permitted him to breathe 
the air of this city in which even a cold eye must find 
the population of Babylon, the learning of Athens, the 
power of Rome—we wish we could add the pride of Venice. 
For this very reason one’s impulse is to close guide- 
books with a snap. How shall London be enclosed in a 
book? One does not walk its streets for twenty years 
without turning from their “sights” to their substance, 
and from their obvious to their inherent greatness. It 
is well to visit Lincoln’s Inn, the Charterhouse, the Savoy, 
Mercers’ Hall, the Royal Exchange, the Monument, the 
Museums, Printing House Square, and the old snuff shop 
in the Haymarket ; no close student of London will neglect 
these. Yet these are not London, and it is not to them 
that a Londoner gives his heart. Last evening, walking 
along the Strand, we found Holywell-street “ stopped.” 
Only an hour before, a little board with half-a-dozen 
words painted on it had been planted at its east end, 
and this old London lane had been closed for ever. Soon 
the crowbars will be at work, and the tall houses that 
have nodded to the moon these many years will fall. 
Mr. Hare will note in his next edition that in the autumn 
of 1901 Holywell-street was demolished to make way 
for the new boulevard, and country cousins will pass over 
the entry as not concerning them. But a few Londoners 
will remember the grey and drizzling evening in which 
Tlolywell-street became a “no thoroughfare.” They will 
see the shadows of its cavernous shops, and the last glow 
of its innumerable books, and they will remember how 
St. Mary’s tower just peeped above its medley of leaning 
walls and sagging roofs. What is it that makes such 
vanishings poignant? Is it not that we are accus- 
tomed to see houses and streets outlive the men who 
dwelt in them? When a man dies we think “our turn 
is not yet,” but when a house falls we feel the larger 
rhythm of mortality. 

The “sights” of London are mostly of national, rather 
than of civic, interest; and London’s real life must be 
studied in its streets, houses, and crowds. Mr. Henry 
James has said that even on its meanest and remotest 
streets London lays the stamp of the mighty whole to 
which they belong. We have always liked to think that, 
yet we have had our doubts since we saw Garratt-lane 
in Wandsworth, a long, unlovely road in the valley of 
the Wandle, overlooked by Wandsworth prison and the 
pleasant ridges of South Wimbledon. Here, within the 
four-mile radius, is a region in which you cannot easily 
feel that you are in London. The river, with its mills 
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and factories and outlying flats, the unkempt new streets, 
busy but unpaved, and the thin, unfamiliar traffic, give 
cne the idea of a dreary self-contained town; and the 
knowledge that it is part of London conveys a new 
impression of London’s inexhaustible variety—as though 
she were so big that she is capable of forgetting some of 
her limbs. The sight is curious, but it is not a “sight” 
within the meaning of the country cousin’s acts. Neither 
would it be safe to set him down in a great suburban 
highway and proceed to interpret its physiognomy. 
Yet such a study can be intensely interesting. After 
what law and manner does London creep outward 
over the fields? Well, she does not creep—she leaps. 
She plants a colony three miles out on a highway, intend- 
ing an isle of quiet. The colony grows, and gradually 
the intervening space becomes peopled along its edges. 
But to the last you have London at one end and its 
busy colony at the other; Time never hides their duality 
or effaces the signs of their thin and early connection. 
Often, therefore, London seems to have advanced in rings 
or strata divided by emptier, greener neighbourhoods. 
Take the Kingsland-road. You know the Kingsland-road ! 
There is no straighter march out of London than this 
highway, which runs north from Shoreditch to Dalston, 
and then, changing its name, flies on through Stoke 
Newington, Tottenham and Edmonton, to green Hertford- 
shire. A little way along it, from Shoreditch, you come 
to the Ironmongers’ Almshouses, standing back from the 
road and spreading their long red roofs to the sun. You 
look through the railings; the sunshine glints on the 
gold necklet of Sir Robert Jeffery, the founder, standing 
in his niche ; it falls softly on the garden grass; it gleams 
on the windows, where forty poor ladies are drinking tea. 
All through the eighteenth century these almshouses, 
which now flank a roaring highway, stood alone in the 
fields. The white country road wandered past them 
between hedgerows. Then a few Georgian houses rose 
opposite (they are there still), and Hoxton was seen 
forging its way through the fields. That dull area of 
factories and small houses which we know as Haggerston 
was a group of country seats, in one of which Halley, the 
astronomer, was born. To right and left of the road 
were meadows and market gardens. Some of these 
gardens flourished until sixty years ago, when they were 
built over; and the names of the streets tell where the 
myrtle (Myrtle-grove), and the laurel (Laurel-street), and 
the lavender (Lavender-grove), and the bosky thickets 
(Woodland-street) were frugally planted when the nine- 
teenth century was young. Well, but we are anticipating. 
The old ladies who smelt the roses and dibbled their 
potatoes in the Almshouse garden when Swift was writing 
to Stella looked up to see the carriers’ carts creaking 
up to Stoke Newington and Enfield. Stoke Newington 
was the colony, planted on the hill-top far from London. 
Newington Green, with its red-brick houses, its wrought- 
iron lamps and gateways, and the venerable sward with its 
weather-worn palings, is still a living witness of the 
eighteenth century. It shows how the Kingsland-road 
must have been dotted with carriages and the carts of 
wine-merchants and tea-men, while it yet ran between 
hedges, and was crossed by rabbits. 

Now to this very day a rural character is seen be- 
tween Shoreditch and Dalston. Shoreditch hums, Dalston 
hums, but between them there is calm. Not all these 
close populations, not all these tramcars and ‘buses, and 
reforming vestrymen, have been able to disguise the 
country road joining two distinct and separated places. 
The moment it leaves Shoreditch the Kingsland-road takes 
a character of its own. It does not continue Shoreditch, 
but makes a new start. You find brush-makers, japanners, 
whip and harness-makers, glass bevellers, tin and plate 
workers, blind makers, shoe factors, paint rrd cu 
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merchants, even a vendor of “materials for drum and 
tambourine makers.” These miscellaneous trades are, as 
it were, “ without the gate,” and the road in which they 
cluster is just springing northward—a wide and hopeful 
highway. See how the draymen shake their reins and 
break into a trot! Soon—just after 1 crosses the Regent’s 
Canal—the road widens with rural extravagance. The 
pavement becomes a market. Here are dumped articles 
that recall the ’sixties: queer kitchen utensils, seashells 
for garden and rockeries, a shade of wax fruit, a globe 
from a dame’s school, a faded portrait of Palmerston. 
Observe the ancient, easy curve of the road, the broken 
sky-line, the red tiles, the wooden drinking trough outside 
the “Swan,” the air of space, and leisure and quiet 
dealing. Observe, too, the little houses on the west side 
of the road, with their gardens, and hedges, and flowers, 
and plaster cherubs. Look at this faded name, “ Sarah’s 
Place,” on a house half way to Dalston. The name is 
no longer used, the houses being absorbed in the great 
artery. But it recalls the time of the intermittent fringe 
of houses and of first ownership. Sarah was the helpful 
wife or daughter of the man who built the row. In 
“Susannah’s Cottages, 1835,” “ Hiram’s Cottages, 1827,” 
“ Mansfield’s Cottages,” and “ Richard’s Cottage,” you read 
the same story of an extending London, and the exultation 
of her sons advancing up the Kingsland-road to sit under 
their own fig trees. You walk on up the great free road, 
and in ten minutes you are in the bustle of Dalston, and 
have passed from London to London. There is not a 
great or moderate road in London that does not reveal 
its story as plainly, for the persistence of early character 
in a street is astonishing. Eighty years ago the City-road 
set out to be a green suburban highway. Pleasant houses 
were built, and within living memory fruit was grown 
mn their gardens. You may find these houses in patches 
of fallen grandeur around the Eagle Tavern. Their gardens 
are covered with workshops and cheap restaurants, pro- 
jecting from the old building line ; and their iron balconies, 
that were once twined with creepers, tell the tale of a 
green and comfortable suburb planted too near to London 
and overtaken by the Solway tide of business. The 
City-road resigned itself to a chaotic destiny. It is now 
a great work-a-day artery. It is of noble breadth, and 
the tramears, climbing through the haze of a winter 
evening to Islington, seem freighted with the very burden 
of London’s labour. At the hill-top the scene changes, and 
the traffic crowds merrily into the high-street of an old 
village, where you can almost see the toll-gate and the 
herds of cattle coming from the North of England to 
the slaughter. 

The High-streets of London, mark you, are always worth 
study; and if you would know how a once rural 
street may preserve its sleep amid circumambient 
modernity, just turn from Oxford-street into Marylebone 
High-street. Or you may stand on Camberwell-green and 
see roaring tides of humanity go this way and that, but, 
by some miracle, leave Denmark-hill to be a place of 
quiet breathing, where the way-worn kerbs and weather- 
stained oak palings wander up a lovely hill, flanked with 
old houses and silent lawns, whose cedars imprison the 
night. You wander over Herne Hill, where apricots are 
ripening in Ruskin’s garden, and descend to the new 
villadoms of Dulwich. Or you climb to Norwood, and just 
when you need to be reminded that London, though 
composite, is single, and that she embraces all this hill- 
and-dale of streets, you come to the crest of Gipsy Hill ; 
wnd there, far away, over trees, over houses, over infinite 
haze and river smoke, in the very die-cast of your narrow 
view, majestically poised, the Dome and Cross! Incom- 
parable, indeterminable, inviolable City, who shall praise 
or blame her enough? As the genius of Shakespeare has 


caused some to think him superhuman, so the magnitude 
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und variety of London suggest thoughts that pass the 
bounds of reverence; and one is tempted to think that 
Ceath itself must be mitigated to those who have known 
such plenitude of life; that even to the swathed ear there 
will be borne the innumerable sigh, the murmur of 
children playing in the streets, and the tinkling of the 
fire-bell in the station. 


Things Seen. 
The Snob. 

Tue little museum was full of such things as render 
history actual, giving it that dignity of association which 
makes remoteness live. Through a narrow window I over 
looked the plain where armies had clashed in civil contest , 
on the walls were displayed swords and spurs, pistols and 
accoutrements which that “old sloth, the plough,” had dis- 
covered in its slow, unconscious fashion. I was conjuring 
up a vision, of the opposing armies, and, indeed, had so 
far succeeded as to be aware of converging columns and 
the first thrill of onset, when my dream was broken by 
the arrival of other visitors. Of these, two were clergymen 
—one round and shining, with a full voice and crab-like 
eyes ; the other lank and rather unkempt, with a manner 
which suggested polite boredom. 

The little round man spoke with marked deference, and 
discoursed in set phrases of the museum’s treasures; the 
other appeared to listen, but evidently his attention was 
not fixed, and once his eyes wandered to me; a flash of 
intelligence passed between us, and I could have supposed 
that the narrow shoulders rose to a shrug. Other people 
came in, but still I heard the voice flow on in dull and 
practised cadences. 

On a little desk in the middle of the room lay a Visitors’ 
Book. The round man planted himself before it and turned 
the leaves ostentatiously. The other stood indifferently 
by in an attitude of peaceful resignation. Then the little 
man, having secured an audience, wrote in the book, and 
eaid, in a full, pulpit voice, “I’ve entered your name, the 
ITonourable and Reverend.” At which the Honourable 
hurriedly departed, the audience grinned, and only the 
little man appeared not to understand. 





The Swimmer. 
We seemed to be sailing between sky and sky; the blue 
below was even deeper than the blue above, a colour more 
alive, more human in its variableness.- Here and there the 
boat cut across lighter streaks, which indicated the set of 
a current about submerged rocks ; again she swept on her 
musical way over incalculable depths. The tide was at the 
full ; the island we had left lay astern, dimming to a purple 
cloud in the west ; the island we were approaching gradually 
took shape, and revealed seaworn granite cliffs, from whose 
fanged summits swept up peaceful slopes aglow with 
heather. All about us, I knew, were the most deadly rocks 
and ledges, which at half-tide made the channel bristle with 
peril ; but we sailed on under the bellying canvas with a 
security which made us brothers to the gulls screaming in 
our wake. I felt the freedom of wings. 

A quarter of a mile from the little white landing-place to 
which we were bound, I was attracted by something moving 
above the water. As we neared it I saw a human face, the 
face of a man in whose eyes was the splendid joy of the 
strong swimmer. He seemed absolute master of the 
element in which he moved; now he turned upon his 
back to face the east, now he surged forward into the track 
of the westering sun. All at once my supposed freedom 
shrank into something hardly better than an exalted bond- 
age. His was the true liberty, fearless and alone. 
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Insanity in Literature. 


Tue books published lately in Paris are certainly calculated 
to discourage the boldest reader. They reveal a curious 
double current of insanity: the insanity of hate and the 
insanity of indecency. The dominant note of both phases 
of insanity in this terrible literature is a lugubrious dul- 
ness. The old esprit Gaulois, as we understand it, was gay 
and gracious even when it was obscene. - Wit, playfulness, 
good humour, went with its coarseness, and it was not with- 
out a human, healthy, sentimental touch. But all that 
seems fast becoming a memory. Anatole France is our 
single link with the urbane and classic school. The old- 
fashioned grace and gaiety of the race remain with us as 
long as he writes, and with him we still taste the beauty, 
the finish, the clarity, and simplicity of exquisite French 
prose. But Anatole France is one, and the others, alas! are 
many. They are so many and so very dreadful that I open 
a new book in dismay, asking myself if it can possibly prove 
worse than the preceding one. To do it justice, it nearly 
always does prove worse. But it is not the hate, the 
obscenity, the improbability of all this modern fiction I 
find its worst features: it is the awful dreariness, the dead 
level of its dulness. Not a trace of wit or humour, not a 
smile or a ray of sunshine ; it is the astonishing absence of 
spontaneity and charm that most surprises me after this. 
When you remember Daudet, both the man and his 
books, with his infinite tenderness, his humour, his charm, 
and laughing delicacy of touch, and then turn to the 
appalling books of his son, Léon Daudet, one asks oneself in 
sorrow what can be the value of heredity. Or rather, it 
would seem, we are forced to conclude, that only the evil 
remains, and blemishes of the father spread and grow to 
blight all freshness in the son. A. Daudet wrote one 
unjust and ugly book, Z’Immortel, a book which 
revealed the rancour and hate at the bottom 
of his heart. It showed that this great, lovable 
child could hate with vindictiveness and bitter intensity. 
It was a blemish. But how charmingly redeemed, and 
what treasures of sweetness, indulgence, kindliness, and 
abundant good-humour went along with it! But see what a 
moral disease in the son this point of bitterness and rancour 
in the father has become. For Léon Daudet’s literature is 
the very insanity of hate. He offered us a first taste of its 
quality in his abominable Les Morticoles. Still there 
was a vestige of lucidity left to give a kind of uncertain 
promise of talent. -The author had not quite gone mad in 
the sombre depths of his hate. It was the mauvaise 
action of the father in his Jmmortel repeated in a more 
repulsive form. Léon Daudet had failed in medicine, and 
infamously avenged himself by black calumny of all the 
medical profession. Medicine survived the attacks, and 
doctors and surgeons were found to be as indispensable and 
respected as before. There was one bad doctor the less 
in the world and a worse author in his stead. Since then 
Léon Daudet has written many other books which have 
attracted slight notice, and deserved less. Having lost 
what meagre measure of freshness in style youth gave 
him, he has grown prematurely aged through dulness. 
Léon Daudet’s last book—which, along with the fresh 
monstrosity of Pierre Louys Le Roi Pausole, suggested 
to me the idea of insanity in modern French literature— 
Le Pays des Parlementeurs, tumbles us into such depths 
of gratuitous calumny as to make the book, if it were 
not offered in deadly seriousness as a study of the French 
politics of our day, a caricature of the wildest kind. The 
unfortunate Rothschilds, under the name of Warmeschwein, 
are incorporated in a single individual who “smells of 
death.” He is the father of the sect which also “ smells 


of death,” and holds the fortunes of France in the hollow 
of his iniquitous hands. The book is dedicated with tender- 
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ness and admiration to Edouard Drumont, “ prophet in his 
land.” The servants who reply to Rothschild’s imperious 
ting are senators and deputies. They crawl on their 
knées before him and receive weekly cheques. The 
Presidents Waldeck Rousseau and Brisson simultaneously 
brush his trousers and receive with gratitude a kick for 
their pains. He calls the Prime Minister Ais minister, 
and threatens him with a loss of office in case of dis- 
obedience. President Faure, Léon Daudet gravely asserts, 
was assassinated by the Jews in “a subtle and lewd way.” 
This is a delicate reference to the cause of the late 
lamented President’s death. Rothschild has a “ bureau 
des souillures.” This is where all the Christian Parlia- 
mentary consciences are purchased and Christian souls 
are irreparably soiled and corrupted. Those Parliamen- 
tarians rich enough not to need bribes go there “ attracted 
by the odour of death and the delights of putrefaction.” 
And this is supposed to be a serious picture of modern 
Paris! There is really supposed to exist somewhere in 
Paris a ghou) or vampire like Léon Daudet’s caricatural 
Rothschild, in a sort of moral cavern, in which he devours 
yoor Copristian souls by the thousand. Ministries rise 
and fall at his potent will, and he holds the country 
through terror of war, which it knows he can proclaim by 
a nod. He has only to give the signal to his friend 
and slave the Emperor of Germany, or bid England prepare 
her battleships. 

All this would be comic enough if it were not so 
To witness this steady degradation of 
the wittiest, the most interesting and brightest race of 
the world through a pitiful and base army of raging 
pamphleteers and pornographers! To see what nationalism 
has made of a once charming and sprightly talent like 
Jules Lemaitre’s! To read such foaming and infamous 
nonsense written by men not regarded by their fellow 
citizens as fit subjects for Le Salpétriére or some refuge 
for diseased minds! For all these shameless lunatics of 
the pen are stark, infuriated anti-Dreyfusards. Even 
Gyp, who used to make us laugh with her very improper 
but witty studies of fashionable and titled Paris, where, 
according to her, there does not seem to be a virtuous 
woman or an honourable man (I will not say “ gentleman,” 
for Gyp seems never to suspect what that article may 
be)\—Gyp has become as dull and vulgar as 
Drumont or _ Rochefort. Her novels are now 
cnly gross attacks upon foreigners and Jews. In 
her latest, Friquette, she shows us a wicked Jewish 
millionaire planning to seduce a little circus star, an angel 
of purity and innocence. He, too, smells of death—is 
he not a Jew? How about St. Joseph, the Virgin Mary, 
the twelve Apostles, not to speak of Christ? Well, when 
Gyp wants to paint the superlative wickedness of the 
Hebrew millionaire she makes Friquette cry: “Oh, he is 
a dreadful man! He is a Dreyfusard. He subscribes to 
the Aurore and the Szécle!” Apart from the question 
of politics and race, is not this a frightful descent for the 
amusing and witty Gyp? To have written Le Petit Bob, 
and then gravely tell us that a man is an ogre of vice 
and villainy because he subscribes to the Awrore and the 
Siécle! Maurice Barrés, who once had real talent, who 
gave us a most remarkable description of that strange, 
beautiful little town of St. Louis amid dead lagoons, 
Aigues Mortes, lost it in the morass of hate invented 
by nationalism and the Ligue de la Patrie Francaise. He 
and his seven Lorrains have soothed our expectations into 
sleep that waketh not again. Bourget, dilettante in 
politics, has kept clear of virulence and hate. He only 
clamours for revived faith, which is legitimate ; and is too 
elegant and intelligent, though dull enough, heaven knows! 
with his eternal psychology and intellectual casuistry, to 
wallow in anti-Semitism. Let all the world be Catholic, 
in the perfumed, artistic sense of the word, and M. Bourget 
will allow the poor Jews to live. There are domestic 
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reasons why he cannot consistently talk of the race as 
‘ srielling of death.” 

The other phase of insanity in literature is even more 
deplorable and more hopelessly sad. It is scarcely drearier 
reading, but how much hardcr! To wade through the 


mire of virulent hate offered us as an_ intellectual 
promenade round Parisian parliamentarism by Léon 


Daudet is the sorriest entertainment for our leisure. But 
it is still less revolting, less marked by irremediable 
decay and deliberate prostitution of talent than Pierre 
Louys’ singularly evil Rot Pausole. Worse books than 
this atrocious pornography have reached me since its 
appearance, but by more insignificant writers. All bear 
the same stamp: an absence of emotion, of one moment’s 
sincerity among the host of foul personages who move 
in these countless pages ; an unapproachable, inconceivable 
depth of callous depravity, a heartlessness surely never 
before exhibited by a whole class, however small, still 
representative ; a lack of anything approaching hilarity, 
& morose, uniform, vicious sadness, the sadness of the 
damned soul condemned to sin, not because he likes it, 
but because it is his punishment as a damned soul; not 
even allowed the dignity of tears, remorse and repentance, 
but constrained to grin and sneer, to stain and dim 
with his infamous, pestilent breath the mirror of honest 
life. In Zola’s books you hold your nose at times, 
but there was the writer’s sincerity, a certain heavy 
conscientiousness and conviction to help you through the 
mire, and then sometimes Zola bursts out in the lyric and 
profoundly emotional mood. But these insane erotics have 
no lyric hours, no moments of emotion, no sincerity or 
conviction. They do not ask you to hold your nose. 
They simply make you long to build an asylum for the 
lost souls of literature. Not long ago I heard, at a dinner 
table, advanced the conclusion that the recovery of the 
consumptive Pierre Louys, some years ago, just after the 
appearance of his first literary crime, Aphrodite, is a 
proof against the existence of Providence, for had he died, 
as all expected then, he would not have perpetrated the 
worse horrors that have followed it. Certainlv it would 
have been a clear gain to French letters had the Rot 
Pausole not been written. When writers, with as 
good a will as the ineffable Louys, who are just as sickly 
and inexpressibly corrupt, as destitute as he of gaiety, 
wit, humour, and virility in the best sense of the word, 
who, to quote his brother in literary insanity, Léon 
Daudet, are as morosely attracted by the delights of 
putrefaction and the odour of moral death, but who write 
less well, read this master’s lucubrations, his persistent 
study of remorseless and infinite lubricity, they think 
success in such a path no difficult achievement, since all 
demanded of the writer is not to have a story to tell, 
not to try to tell one, not to be ashamed, to go one 
better than the last pornographer, to rob life of all joy 
and charm and sweetness and cleanliness. 
Hannan Lyncu. 





“The English of the English.” 

Unper this title Mr. Julian Ralph has written an article 
in Harper's Magazine, which, as we think, abounds in 
Yet we have a certain sympathy with an 
American, whose intention it is to turn the tables on 
English censors of the American tongue. We have all 
railed at Americanisms, without sufficiently defining or 
qualifying our repugnances. And now Mr. Ralph comes 
along and levels a general charge of eccentricity against 
the English of the English. We like his courage. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Ralph does not seem to have ascertained 
what the English of the English really is. Again and 


mistakes, 


again he attributes to us usages with which we are quite 
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untanuiiar, His article goes to show how difficult it 1s tor 
a stranger to find out what is typical of the country in 
which he finds himself and avoid taking accidents for 
essentials and freaks for habits. 

Mr. Ralph’s opening statement should have given a 
different tone to his article, which is written in a vein 
very near to taunt. He says of his own countrymen : 


We speak English ; but we have built up our forms of 
English expression upon the English of a few shires of the 
old country as it was spoken between two and three centuries 
ago, while they have been blending and changing the speech 
of all their home peoples during the same period. The 
result is that an American can hardly utter a sentence in 
England without calling attention to the difference between 
his speech and that of the people about him. 


Allowing this broad statement to pass as _ correct, 
ought it not to chasten Mr. Ralph’s spirit, and give him 
a certain respect for that English which is based, not upon 
the speech of a few shires, as it was heard two and three 
centuries ago, but upon the speech of all the shires as 
it has been developed in the country of its birth and 
nurture? Little does this thought lower Mr. Ralph’s 
crest. Just as little does the fact that several thousand 
tiles of water divide England from the United States 
appear to suggest to him that differences are inevitable 
and even desirable. 

Many of the differences of speech which Mr. Ralph 
names are so trivial and so easily grasped that they hardly 
seem worth mention; others are wrongly stated. Here 
is Mr. Ralph’s first batch : 

If you ask a guest at your home in England whether he 
likes his meat rare, he asks what you said, because he does 
not understand you. He calls meat underdone when it is 
not thoroughly cooked. If you tell him you fear the 
asparagus is canned, he is at a loss again, because he would 
have said it was tinned. Toask him to pass the powdered 
sugar will again set him to wondering, for he calls it icing 
sugar, generally, though he knows that it is sometimes 
called caster or sifted sugar. And if you have candy on the 
table you may not call it so without betraying your foreign 
origin, for he calls candy “sweets,” abbreviated from 
“ sweetmeate,” and used to designate all preserves, puddings, 
pies, candies, and jams. 

To go farther along the eccentricities of English at the 
dining-table, most persons know, I suppose, that the beet is 
called beet-root, corn-starch is corn flour, corned beef (or a 
particular cut of it) is called “silversides of beef,” and 
napkins are serviettes. 

If in a shop I say, “I want a paper of pins,” the clerk 
says, “Thank you. A great many Americans in London, 
now, aren’t there?” “Oh yes,” I say ; “I meant a packet of 
pins.” To ask for a spool of cotton is to set a clerk to staring 
at you, and to speak of a baby-carriage is to speak of the 
unknown, because spools of cotton or silk are called reels, 
and baby-carriages are known as perambulators—shortened 
to “prams” in the speech of millions. 


English hosts who would not understand a request to be 
meat rare are surely themselves rare. 


served with 
“ Underdone” is the more usual word, but the use of 


“rare” would be both understood and welcomed at most 
tables. The difference between canned and tinned is 
trivial. As for powdered sugar, the request for it 


would hardly excite remark, the expression being really 
more instantly intelligible, and, we believe, nearly as 
frequent in England as icing, caster, or sifted sugar. 
Candy on the table might be called sweets, if its identity 
were not immediately seen; but there would be no 
confusion with the “sweets” that had preceded it, an 
expression which is only used “to designate all preserves, 
puddings, pies, candies, and jams” collectively. Beet 
is not called beet-root, for beet is used of the vegetable 
as a basis of sugar in manufacture, beet-root of the vege- 
table served at dinner. “ Napkins are serviettes.” They 
are, but we rejoice to say that serviettes are napkins. 
Both words are used, and we believe that the elect prefer 
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napkins; at any rate, we do. Similarly, if we wanted 
some pins we should be as likely to ask for a “paper” 
as a “packet,” but we should not expect, on the strength 
of our use of “ paper,” to be asked what sort of passage 
we had. Mr. Ralph draws a pathetic picture of an English 
lady shopping in London, and asking for a dress preserver, 
an egg-whisk, a coal-scoop, and a camisole, instead of 
the American dress-shield, egg-beater, coal-scuttle, and 
corset-cover. He should know that an English house- 
wife regularly speaks of an egg-beater. She certainly does 
not ask for a coal-scoop when she wants a coal-scuttle, 
though a small shop-keeper, intent on the jargon of his 
trade, may recommend a coal-scoop to her attention. She 
calls a coal-scuttle a coal-scuttle, meaning an open vessel 
made of galvanised iron. But when she buys a coal-box 
she asks whether the coal-scoop is with it, meaning its 
short-handled shovel. She may ask for a camisole in 
preference to the American corset-cover, but we can inform 
Mr. Ralph that she is far more likely to ask for an 
under-bodice or bodice-slip than either. Nor does our habit 
of calling a letter-box a pillar-box lead us, as Mr. Ralph 
supposes, to call a lamp-post a lamp-pillar. An elevator 
is certainly a lift, and as elevators become more common 
this brevity becomes more acceptable. “A picture-mat 
is a mount.” We have no wish to recriminate ; our whole 
point is that these differences are immaterial, or merely 
interesting. But we cannot conceal our satisfaction that 
in England a picture-mat is a mount. Mr. Ralph says 
that the American instalment plan is in England the 
hire-system. We use both expressions. “The American 
word yard, meaning the space around or beside a house, is 
unknown.” Really! “The English do not understand 
what a pocket-book is. They understand the word porte- 
monnaie, but never use it. Purse is their word for the 
thing they carry money in.” Are we to understand that 
the word purse is unknown in America? Because if so, 
it seems rather curious that the very first sentence of 
the latest addition to the American “Dollar Library ” 
of novels describes the heroine as taking money from 
her “purse.” “One buys most dry goods at a mercer’s.” 
Does one? “Chickens are not chickens, but are fowls.” 
We have observed this to be so; but we always asked 
for chickens. “When you inquire after the health of 
anyone, he or she is always fit if in good- health, and 
seedy if not well.” Surely this does not exhaust our 
stock of health-reports. “Scrub-women are charwomen.” 
That is true, and we fancy they will insist on remaining 
charwomen. But why call the word an “eccentricity ” ? 

Mr. Ralph’s least excusable fall comes at the end of his 
article. Tired of comparing the two languages on common 
ground, he says: 

I am going to be so bold as to say that Dickens, greatest 
celebrator of the London poor, either had no ear for even 
the coarsest variations of his mother-tongue, or else became 
so Londonese himself, that he did not notice the talk all 
around him. What he set down as the speech of the masses 
I never once heard in London, and what the cockney 
lingo really is he gives no hint of in a single line 
that I can recall in all his books. . It may be a 
shocking thing to say, but Barry Pain knows London better 
than the great genius at story-telling did, for the speech 
which has clung to these masses missed the ear of Dickens, 
who not only let it go, but invented out of the whole cloth, 
not any dialect, but a number of methods of expression 
such as I never heard in use in London or anywhere else. 

Mr. Ralph has not suspected that the Cockney dialect is 
constantly changing, and has changed greatly within living 
memory. Dickens reproduced what he heard, but it was 
not the speech that Mr. Barry Pain hears to-day. More- 
over, it is not possible for a novelist to reproduce the 
Cockney dialect faithfully and continuously. Mr. Pain 


does it in short verses and sketches; but a novel in which 
the pure lingo of ’Arry were kept up from page to page 
would be intolerable. 


The Academy. 
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Correspondence. 


° Life and Literature. 

Srr,—I am afraid that Mr. Cole does not quite apprehend 
either Stevenson’s meaning or the purport of my own 
remarks. 

Stevenson says: “People think that striking situations 
or good dialogue are got by studying life.” This implies 
that a study of life is not directly essential to the pro- 
duction of a story, as the anonymous gentleman who first 
broached the subject clearly saw. Ergo, when I support 
this implication, do I not agree entirely with R. L.8.? 

Mr. Cole misrepresents Stevenson when he says the latter 
“merely said that life was not a place where dialogue 
and incident could be found ready-made,” etc.; he seems 
quite blind to the literary sense of the matter. Stevenson, 
by implication, and as a man of letters, certainly does put 
the study of life in a secondary place for the literary 
purpose. To say that he “deprecates” it is another 
matter; he need not go out of his way to do so; the 
study of life was a business altogether subservient to his 
art. As Mr. Cole says, “Life itself is infinitely too 
complex . . . for any of them to be taken as they stand,” 
etc.; which is one reason why a novelist inclines to create 
a coherent world of his own, in which to try the depths 
of the wisdom he has half-unconsciously acquired while 
looking out upon the “heterogeneous normal manifesta- 
tions” of ordinary life. 

Mr. Cole’s rather abstruse interpretation of Stevenson’s 
meaning is really beside the point; we all know that art 
is largely imaginative selection. Of the study of life 
itself (which 7s the point), Stevenson, says Mr. Cole, “ says 
nothing,” apart from the quotation given above! Mr. 
Cole then boldly judges that Stevenson was a student of 
life, on the evidence of his work. “Stevenson, of all 
men, made his work a record of what he learnt from life 
by careful and unremitting study.” 

This is hard on Stevenson; for his books of travel and 
his essays are rather impressionistic than studious, and his 
novels are the work of one to whom romance and art 


were everything.—I am, etc., 
C. T. Popmors. 


22, Albert-place, Longsight, Manchester. 


The New °* Hazlitt.” 


Sir,—Of vour grace, may I inquire through your 
columns whether it is too late for Messrs. Dent to re- 
consider the prospectus of their Library Edition of 
Hazlitt? These publishers have laid all lovers of the 
English classics under a heavy debt of gratitude for their 
admirable editions of the works of other authors, and I 
looked for this prospectus with considerable interest. But, 
now that I have seen it, I must confess frankly that I am 
much disappointed with it. 

The type of the proposed page is much too small. In 
the edition of Hazlitt’s writings comprised in seven volumes 
of the “ Bohn Libraries” (containing three-fourths of the 
works mentioned in the present prospectus), with all its 
faults, the page is set up in a larger and more readable 
type; and I, for one, hesitate to spend four guineas upon 
a smaller type edition, which only promises to add about 
thirty per cent. (and that of less considerable matter) to 
what I already possess in Messrs. Bell’s edition. The 
first volume, as projected, will contain essays which occupy 
574 of Messrs. Bell’s pages, and to that bulk of material 
must be added Mr. Henley’s Introduction—which, it is to 
be hoped, will be long rather than short. Here is too 
much compression. Then, too, when one observes the 
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infrequency of paragraphs in many of Hazlitt’s writings, 
one cannot help thinking of the clumsy appearance which 
will be presented by page after page of unbroken print in 
Messrs. Dent’s format. 

Of the Napoleon enough has been said by competent 
critics. Although the latest edition is in the hands of 
the remainder booksellers, this work is an example of 
sustained literary effort, such as is afforded by none other 
of Hazlitt’s. 

I may say that I miss from the prospectus any promise 
of the indices which are the gravest want in the Bohn 
edition. For the purposes of ready reference, indices are 
especially invaluable in the case of works of a miscellaneous 
character, such as those of Hazlitt, who touches again and 
again upon the same topics—often in the most unlooked- 
for connections. 

To sum up, I should have preferred to give, say, six 
or seven guineas for a really complete edition, printed in 
a larger type upon a lighter page, and furnished with 
ample indices. As it is, what with the close-printing, the 
small type, and the incomplete character of the proposed 
edition, I am not tempted to risk four guineas upon it. 
I know that I am not alone in holding the opinion which 
1 have attempted to express in this letter, and would fain 
hope that Messrs. Dent might still see their way to issue 
a revised prospectus.—I am, etc., p 


Edinburgh. ad ys 


Owing to pressure on our space several letters are held over. 





Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 99 (New Series). 


Lasr week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best verse, not 
exceeding sixteen lines, entitled ‘* Sea Birds.”’ We award the prize 
to the writer of the following (H. C. P.), whose full name and address 
do not appear to have reached us, Will he kindly send them ? 


O happy bird, low poised above the blue, 
Scorning the toilsome earth, 
Since downward first thy circliog pinions flew 
From the high crannied home which gave thee birth ; 
Two kingdoms are thy own: o’er sky and sea 
Thou wanderest ever free. 


O happy bird, thou hast no thought nor care— 
I would not have thee know— 

Whether ‘twas hate or love or wild despair 
That forced that vearning ery so long ago: 

** Ah! could I with the haleyon take my flight, 

When the blue wave flowers white ! ”’ 


[H. ©. P.J 


Other verses are as follows : 


With your grandly sweeping motion, O ye strong birds of the ocean, 
You are flying, dipping, flying o’er the waves that rise and fall ; 
In higher air soft wclding, or deep in waves low hiding, 
You mock their undulations as you float above them all, 


Far, far at sea we meet you, and in wildest storms we greet you, 
With steadfast will, untiring wings, a-battling for your life ; 

A-swishing and a-swirling, through strongest winds self-hurling— 
And it’s oh, the deep enjoyment of a strength divine—and strife ! 


You seem an incarnation of the spirit of the nation, 
With the roving and the foree—the independence of the sea ; 
In the air there's room for wheeling—and there’s no fear of the 
ceiling : 
And it’s pleasant just to try your wings as far as you can see. 


And you do not care a feather if it’s bright or stormy weather, 
And rightly— given trust and stern endeavour—where’s the care ? 
So, though salt sea-spray be blinding, we must go on never-minding, 
Like you, dear birds, for, truly—God and Love are everywhere ! 


[W. 8. B., Blackheath. ] 


The Academy. 
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Ye who the seas outbraving, 

Wherever the black waves throng, 
Make mock of the ocean’s raving, 

Make mock of the storm-wind’s song : 


Who fill the air with your clamour 
Amid the Antarctic floes, 

And shatter the silent glamour 
That broods o’er the northern snows. 


Sea-birds, old ocean’s daughters, 
Ye know our island race, 

Sons of the winds and waters, 
Who roam from place to place, 


Who follow your flight out yonder 
Betwixt the sea and the sky, 
And crave no lot but to wander 
And rest not till they die. 
[W. H. C., Cambridge. ] 


Like bow drawn light along the strings, 

To the sea’s lute, a soft wind sings : 

Songs of faint, sweet, unworldly things —- 

Of breeze and surf—Ah! flash of wings— 
Sea-birds go by! 


Poised on a wave’s turn—then away ! 
Grace of white curves ’neath boulders grey, 
Lost in the haze across the bay, 
What long-shut doors open and stay, 
Sea-birds go by! 


Gleaming and song with an empty sky, 

Piercing call of a gull’s long ery ! 

Far hundred leagues the cities lie, 

We want them not, the sea nor I, 
Where birds go by! 


[E. C. M. D., Devon.] 


. 


Other verses received from the following : 


A. E. W. Greenock; A. A. B., West Bromwich ; F. B. D., Tor- 
quay : T. C., Buxted; M. H. J. L., Folkestone ; H. P. W., Otterburn ; 
F. H. C., Tunbridge Wells; A. R. P., Hampstead; J. R. W., St. 
Ives ; E. H., Chelsea; J. P., New Tredegar; P. R., Birmingham ; 
R. R. W., Sudbury ; A. D. B., Liverpool; E. R., London; E. C. J., 
Cairnforth: J. F. H., Ramsgate; E. H. H., Streatham; A. F., 
Exmouth ; H. V. 8., Shepherd’s Bush; P. L. B., Tonbridge; C. C., 
London; M. A. M., Stirling. 





Competition No. 100 (New Series). 


‘“Tue Acapemy might offer a prize for the best list of the novels 
which have effected revolutions in law or manners.’’ Thus Mr. W. P. 
James in the St. James’s Gaztte. A good suggestion: we will. 
Competitors should state briefly their reasons for the inclusion of each 
novel in their lists. For the sake of uniformity the following arrange- 
ment should be adopted : 

Pickwick Papers (Charles Dickens). — Because until this novel 
appeared the theory of Tittlebats was unknown to science, and the 
source of the Hampstead ponds, now understood by every London 
child, was a dark and perplexing riddle. 


— -—( ).—€e. 
—---— [ ).—&e. 
Rvtes. 


Answers, addressed, ‘‘ Literary Competition, Taz AcapEmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, August 21. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other- 
wise the first only will be condibael. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volumes of 
The price of the 


Communications should 


the AcavEMy can be supplied for 1s. each. 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d. 


be addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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NOW READY. 


WAS ALFRED KING OF ENGLAND ? 
By A SAXON. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A brief review of one of our latest text-books, showing the true relations of 
Prince Alfred both to the Saxon people in Fngiand and to her Romen invaders. 


HARRISON & SONS, Publishers, 59, Pall Ma'l, S.W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


ENLARCED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOCUE 


(Over 500 pages, vo, bound ir. green cloth). 
All the Principal Works in Circuiation at the Library 
ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 


Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Nctable Publications in 
most Branches of Literature. 


Books of Permanent Interest on PourricaL and Socrau 
Topics, the ARmy, Navy, Arts, Scrence, PuiLosopny, 
Sport, THEoLocy, History, Brocrapuy, and Fiction. 


Price Is. 6d 
Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE contain- 


ing Books in FRENCH, GERMAN, IraLtaN, Russray, 
and SpanisH. Price Is. 6d. 


MUDIEL’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road ; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, London. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON; the Right Hon. A. J, 
BALFOUR, M.P.; The Right Hon, W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. ; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Ese. 

Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of 
ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.L. 

Committee—Rev. Canon A1neer; Dr. J. H. BripGes; Professor Lewis Camp- 
BELL; J. W. Covurtnorr, Esq., C.B.; Eart or Crewe; Austin Dosson, 
Esq. ; Sypney Geper, Esq.; Sir A. Gerxie, F.R.S.; Sir R. Grrren, K.C.B., 
F.ES.; Epmunp Goss, Esq., LL.D.; Mrs. J. R. Green; Freperic 
Harrison, Esq.; Sir C. P. Inpert, K.C.S.1.; Sir C. M. Kennepy, C.B., 
K.C.M.G.; Srpyzy Les, es W. 8. Litty, Esq.; Stoney J. Low, Esq.; 
Franx T. Marzrats, Esq.; Sir F. Pottock, Bart.; Rev. J. Riec, D.D.; 
S. Arrnur Strone, Esq.; H. R. Tepper, Esq.; Sir Spencer WaLrone, 
K.C.B.; A. W. Warp, Esq., Litt.D. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, 
according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., 1888, royal 8vo, price 2ls.; to Members, 16s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 








Twixt Plate and Lip: 


The Common Sense of Eating. 


A HEALTH HAND-BOOK FOR EVERY DAY, 
WITH SPECIAL ADVICE AS TO DIET AND REGIMEN. IN HEALTH 
AND SICKNESS, 


A POPULAR SUMMARY OF THE SYMPTOMS OF DYSPEPSIA AND 
INDIGESTION, 


AND A NOTE ON THE SCIENTIFIC AND RATIONAL TREATMENT OF 
THOSE AILMENTS, 


12th EDITION. 

















*,* This little book may be recommended to the general reader as a 
sound and safe guide to the common sense management of the 
stomach. The Publishers, at 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
will be pleased to send a free copy to any reader of the Academy. 
Early application necessary. 


LONDON : 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 











ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


NEW 6s. BOOKS. 
CHRIST. AND ANTI-CHRIST. 


THE DEATH OF THE GODS. 


BEING No, 1 oF 


DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI’S GREAT TRILOGY. 
Authorised Translation by F. HERBERT TRENCH, M.A. 


SIR HECTOR. ROBERT MACHRAY. 


THE STORY OF A SCOTS GENTLEMAN, 


THE SKIPPER OF BARNCRAIG. 
GABRIEL SETOUN. 


MARR’D IN MAKING. 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 


“*Is arousing widespread interest.’"—The Bookman. “ Beth is an extra- 
ordinarily :eal human being.”—Darly Graphic. ‘As a study of womankind 
Beth is adlmirable,”’— Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ The picture is .....excellent and 
most illuminating.”— The Candid Friend. 


THE STORY OF EVA, WILL PAYNE. 


“Everythiog in this novel is wrought with care, and the conclusion is 
satisfying alike as a dramatic solution of a difficult problem and as a study of 
the highest human emotion. The book is of the frankest, but never evil.”’ 


Glasgow Herald, 
KING’S END. ALICE BROWN. 


“We give the palm to ‘ King’s End.’’’—Globe. “Instinct with sympathy, 
spiritual insight, »nd a most winsome blending of humour and pathos.’’—The 
wlot. ‘* Nobody who admires Miss Wilkins’s delicate art should miss ‘ King’s 


End,.’”— The Bookman. “Should be acceptable to a wide circle of readers,’’— 


Atheneum, ‘ Artistically conceived and finely»wrought.’’ 


Manchester Guardian, 
ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY. A. E. W. MASON. 
“ Excellent.”—Atheneum. ‘We can recommend the book. .....A refreshing 
volume,”—World. “ Of particular excellence,’’—The Bookman, 


RETALIATION. HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 


“The climax of this original dramatic story is most successful, and there is 
not @ wearisome line in the book.”’—Leeds Mercury. ‘A thoroughly good and 
sound piece of work...... We are personally interested as much in the characters 
as in the episodes ; Essie in particular is most admirably done.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


A JOURNEY TO NATURE. 
P. J. MOWBRAY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“A book in whose company one can spend a profitable and happy half- 
hour whether in town or country.”—Scotsman, “ Bright and original from 
cover to cover.”’—The Outlook, 


ASIA AND EUROPE. 
MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


enna The werk contains enough thought to farnish a careful reader with 
intellectual food for a twelvemonth, and is a worthy monument of a life spent 
in studying the relations between Asia and Europe. The record of its author 
is sufficient guarantee that it is inspired throughout by a wide and tolerant 
judgment.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


LAKE GENEVA AND ITS LITERARY 
LANDMARKS. FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


Illustrated. Gilt top, 18s, 
“A thoroughly charming book.”—Daily Mail. “The volume is a happy 


medley of history, biography, and anecdote, written with grace and charm,” 
Manchester Guardian. 


WOMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE. EDITH SICHEL. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 163. net. 


“<The scenes have life and atmosphere, and testify to clos? and syx pathetic 
study,”’—The Scotsman. 





2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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Published To-day, price 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER. 

THE GOLD-STBALERS: a Story of Waddy. By 
Epwaro Dyson, Chapters 1X.-XII. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LONDON THROUGH 
FRENCH EYE-GLASSES. By Grorer Paston. 

THE BIRDS’ BATH. By W. H. Potiock, 

PASSON’S DILEMMA. By Epirn C, M, Daur, 

ESSEX and the EARLY BOTANISTS, By the 
Rev. Joan VauGHan, 

ACCORDING to the CODE. By Evizaneta L, Banks, 
ENGLISH FLOWERS in an EGYPTIAN GARDEN, 
By Mrs, Burcner. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. 

London: Lonemans, Green & Co. 


“The Thrush.” 


Edited by MULLETT ELLIS. 


“Tue Tarvusu,” a Periodical for original Poetry, is 
intended to bring thoughts of beauty and the consola- 
tion of exalted ideas into the hearts of the people. 

Since its origin, on the first day of the new Century, 
“Tue Tarosn’’ bas published many beautiful Poems 
by the following writers :— 

Dr. Richard Garnett, W. E. Henley, F. Prevost 
Battersby, Keble Howard, Harold Begbie, A. P. Graves, 
Nora Hopper, L. Alma-Tadema, Norman Gale, C, W. 
Wynne, Dr. Gilbert Murray, John Hutchinson, Hon. 
Albinia Brodrick, Arthur Symons, N. Carruthers 
Gould, Clifton Bingham, Lady Margaret Sackville, 
Hamilton Aidé, Edgar Fawcett, Lady Gilbert, Lady 
Florence Dovglas, Rev. W. J. Dawson, Rev. F. 
Bentley Greeves, Victor Plarr, Sir Wyke Bayliss, 
P.R.L, the Ist Lord Lytton, and Mullett Ellis, 

In future numbers we are promised the work of 
many of the leading Poets of our day, including the 
Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, Dean 
of Armagh, the Rev. Canon H, D. Rawnsley, Herbert 
Morrah, Israel Gollancz, M.A., Wm. Canton, Edwin 
Hamilton, M.A., Justin Huntly McCarthy, Dollie 
Radford, Louise Chandler Moulton, Sir Lewis Morris, 
M.A., Frankfort Moore, and Thomas Hardy. 

“Tar Turesa” for August contains the Prize 
Sonnets awarded by the Modern Language Lecturer 
in a Competition amongst the Students at Newnham 
College, Cambridge, 

The Rules for a Prize Poem Competition, open to 
Subscribers to “Tar Tarvsu,” are also contained in 
the August Number, 

THE FIRST PRIZE 18 £10 STERLING. 

See “THE THRUSH.” 
By order at all Booksellers’, 


By Anprew Lana, 








THE OLDEST AND BEST (1901 EDITION). 
DEBRETT’S PEERAGE. 
DEBRETT’S BARONETACE. 
DEBRETT’S KNIGHTACE. 


DEBRETT'S 
COMPANIONAGE. 


(Illustrated and increased to 
1,950 pp.) 
Including all recent Honours and an Appendix 
of Royal Warrant Holders 


Royal Edition, complete work, 31s. 6d., cloth 
gilt; or Library Edition, 2 vols,, 
16s. 6d. each. 


AL8O 


DEBRETT’S HOUSE OF 
COMMONS AND THE 
JUDICIAL BENCH. 


(Illustrated. 450 pp.) 


Gives particulars of results at last two 
G-neral Elections and at all Bye-Elections, 
Biographies of M.P.’s, Judges of High Courts, 
County Courts and Colonies, Recorders, &c., 
&c. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 





DEAN & SON, Limiren, 160A, Fleet Street, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE LADY OF LYNN. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. Author of “The Orange Girl,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by G. DemMaIN-HAMMOND. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6. 
**Certain of wide popularity,...... Sir Walter Besant was a born story-teller, like another and greater 
Sir Walter before him; and so ‘The Lady of Lynn’ will not only obtain but deserve a wide and 
long-continued approbation.” —Globe, 
“The story is sure to please anvbody who likes an Eoglish novel.””—Scotsman. 


THE HONOUR of the ARMY, &c. By Emile Zola. 


Edited by FE. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“To many readers M. Zola’s new volume will ba at once a revelation and a delight. He stands revealed 
as a humorist of the firat order ..... The story which gives its title to the volume is as impressive a piece of 
work as we have met with for sometime. But ‘Nantas’ is oar favourite. It is a story of extraordinary 
power and subtlety.” —New Age. 


POPULAR SI/IX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A FORBIDDEN NAME: a Story of the Court of Catherine 


the Great. By FRED WHISHAW. 
“Mr. Fred, Whishaw's customary skill in telling Russian stories has not deserted him ia ‘ A Forbidden 
Name.’...... The tale is brightly written, and contains much thrilling incident.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY. By Fergus Hume, 


Author of “‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cah,” &c. 
“‘ A capital novel, which no one will read without enjoying.”—Scotsman, 


ts s 
WILDERSMOOR. By C.L. Antrobus, Author of “ Quality 
Corner.” SECOND EDITION. 

“** Wildersmoor’ is rarely excellent as a novel. Every character is well drawn; two are as new in 
fiction as each is true to the reader’s perception...... Yet it is not so much these qualities that make the book 
so delightful, so memorable among novels, as the tone, the thougat, the quiet, sad humour, the fine 
observation, the pity, and the poetry of it.’”"— Wor/d. 


. se 2 ” . 
MONONIA: a Love Story of “Forty-eight.” By Justin 
McCARTHY, Author of “* Dear Lady Disdain,’’ &c. 
*“One of the most delightful Irish novels that hand ever penned ..... and whi'e everything that Mr. 
McCarthy has ever written is characteristic of himself, graceful, pure, and true, and es-entially manty, in 
this his latest work he has excelled himself ..... The book as a whole is a wagnificent one.’’—Jrish Independent, 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. By the Authors of 
**The Medicine Lady.”” SECOND EDITION. 
“ Full of sparkling dialogue and stirring scenes.’’—Lady. 


HER LADYSHIP’S. SECRET. By William Westall, Author 
“- sound prochnngen - conseived ond capably told.’’—Outlook. 


RUNNING AMOK: a Story of Adventure. By George 
MANVILLE FENN. 


“If you are in the mood for stories of hairbreadth escapes you will enjoy Mr. Manville Fenn’s 
‘Running Amok’ at least sufficiently to pass pleasantly for you a couple of excitin , hours,””— Truth, 


A SORE TEMPTATION. By John K. Leys. 


“Mr, Loys possesses to perfection the knack of conceiving and constructing a good story......6A Sore 
Temptation’ might almost figure as a model for story-writers. The threads are always perfectly clear, and 
the interest never droops.’’—Daily Express. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY STORIES. 
DEACON BRODIE; or, Behind the Mask. By Dick 


DONOVAN, Author of “A Detective’s Triumphs,” &c. 
“ Bustling enough and ‘ bluggy’ enough for the most insatiable schoolboy.”’—Scotsman, 


TOLD by the TAFFRAIL. By Sundowner. 


“The stories have the great merit of boing brief and bright, and as interesting as they are varied in 
subject and vivacious in treatment .....Altogether, this is a delightful book, and will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated wherever a good story gracefully and cleverly told can find favour.’ —Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


CHAPENGA’S WHITE MAN. By A. Werner. 


“ The story of this little brown imp is fascinating: the easy, quaint, generally unexpected humorous- 
ness of the author's manner; the slight but effective touches by wuich the respective characters of the 
actors in the stirring little drama are portrayed; the diablerie and charm of Chapenga, and the quiet, 
masterly nobility of Beckford, combined with the entire novelty of the scene, the people, and the situation, 
are things to ba grateful for.’’—Wor'd. 


THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. By James Payn. 
PAUL FERROLL. By Mrs. Archer Clive. 
WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. By Mrs. 
CHATTO & WINDUS’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS in the Press 
DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By D. Christie Murray. 
THE TRIUMPH of HILARY BLACHLAND. By Bertram Mitford. 
A SOWER of WHEAT. By Harold Bindloss. 
A FIGHT to a FINISH. By Florence Warden. 
THE CANKERWORM. By George Manville Fenn. 
THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told by Himself. 
THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Shiel. 
THE HOUSE on the SCAR. By Bertha Thomas. 
THREE MEN of MARK. By Sarah Tytler. 
JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By Harry Lindsay. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 























